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you teach dancing, send for the book 
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At a time when the 
game is undergoing its severest criticism 
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you are going to coach football you owe 
it to your team to read and study this 
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The Destiny of Physical Education 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Retiring President of the American Physical Education Association. 


NONE of O’Henry’s most delightful stories, the author 
portrays the meaning of the word, destiny.* The 
youth David, starting on his travels from his father’s 

house, comes to a crossroad. Which road he takes mat- 
ters not. It is his destiny to die by the pistol of the 
Marquis de Beaupertuys. Fate follows him; the end 
is predetermined. ‘There is absolutely nothing to do 
about it. 

In the title of this paper, I am using the word destiny 
in a sense not authorized by the dictionary but, never- 
theless, supported by common usage. The terms, 
“national destiny,” “the destiny of the race,” “the des- 
tiny of the Japanese people” are familiar examples of 
current ideas. No one for a moment believes that an 
irrevocable force is urging on Japan to a particular end, 
and least of all do those so believe who declare with 
great confidence what this end is to be. On the contrary, 
the protagonists of any particular destiny are unusually 
busy to see that events happen in accord with the par- 
ticular fate advocated. Instead of setting like the figure 
on our silver coin looking ever backward, their faces are 
toward a future that they have idealized for the cause 
they represent. The destiny of the shepherd-poet David 
is admirable plot for a story, but there is nothing realistic 
about it. Physical education is in our hands. Its destiny 
depends upon us rather than upon any fortuitous turn 
of the wheel of fate. 

At the very outset then, we deny the position of pre- 
determinism. Fitzgerald’s song is not ours: 

“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 

Moves on: nor all your piety and wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 
That is the silver mounted pistol of the Marquis de 
Beaupertuys. That is the talk of national destiny that 
results in nothing to promote it. That is the smug satis- 
faction with a world that cannot be changed, a doomed 
purpose that cannot be challenged, a fate that cannot 
be changed. 

Let us take another view—that of Henley in the hos- 
pital at Edinburgh where he went for treatment of a 
serious injury. He tells how Lister cared for him, how 
he nearly lost his foot, and the “desperate business” dur- 
ing the six weeks in that hospital. But what did he 
write during that time? Was it about the Moving Fin- 





*Presidential address delivered before the Annual Convention of 
the American Physical Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 27, 1933. 


ger? Not at all! Listen to the words he penned during 
that desperate business: 

“T am the master of my fate, 

I am the Captain of my soul.” 

Today in the midst of an unprecedented social and 
economic breakdown, we need to remember that our 
destiny is largely in our hands. Was it inexorable fate 
or a fine type of service to children in the schools that 
led the citizens of Needham, Massachusetts, to vote 
eight to one in favor of keeping physical education in 
the schools when the Taxpayers Association urged cur- 
tailment of the school budget as an economy measure? 
The destiny of physical education is in the hands of the 
educated men and women who have vision enough to 
understand the tremendous challenges of the machine 
age and of the profession itself, awakened to the press- 
ing needs of the modern man in the modern state. The 
times call for leadership that shall study anew the related 
problems of industry, the insidious effects of national 
moods and typically American emotional patterns. The 
meaning of the good life must be interpreted and a 
leadership in fine living, started in the schools, must 
touch social groups at various levels in every community. 
The technical problems of an earlier physical education 
will be laid aside for awhile and the profound challenges 
of a disturbed society will engage our attention. Though 
there are many problems facing us. I suspect that our 
destiny will be shaped largely by the way we help to 
ease somewhat three serious disturbances. 


HE first problem that should challenge our thought 

is the mental health of the nation. For some time now, 
there has been growing evidence of the nervous degen- 
eration of man as shown in the increased number of 
cases of nervous and mental diseases. In a recent study 
of the percentage of occupancy in American hospitals 
Rorem gives the figures for the five-year period 1927- 
1931. They are contained in the table that is given on the 
following page. 

It will be seen from this study that Dr. Mayo under- 
stated the case when he said that every other bed in the 
hospitals of the United States was occupied by a patient 
suffering from mental or nervous disease. General hos- 
pitals have added to their bed capacity in five years 
38,969 and have maintained practically the same per- 
centage of occupancy. Hospitals for nervous and men- 
tal cases have added in this same period 77,881 beds 
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and have increased the percentage of occupancy from 


93 to 95 per cent. 


For the three years 1929-1931, the 


percentage of occupancy shows 723,404 patients in general 
hospitals and 1,338,373 patients in hospitals for nervous 
and mental diseases. 


BED CAPACITY AND PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPANCY IN 


GENERAL AND NERVOUS AND MENTAL HOS- 
PITALS REGISTERED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

FOR FIVE SUCCESSIVE 
YEARS.1 











Type OF SERVICE 





General Nervous and Mental 

Percentage Percentage 
Bed of Bed of 

Year Capacity Occupancy Capacity Occupancy 
5 66 373,364 93 
jy, re Se i 394,364 ‘ihe 
OM sacacaeacentuesese 357,034 65 414,386 95 
EGO kdsawncee 371,609 5 437,919 95 
BOSE. ncncs scan eae 65 451,245 95 





It is obvious that a great variety of disturbances find 


their way into the wards of hospitals for mental and 


nervous diseases. 


It is equally clear that many of these 


arise out of a complex series of causes partly constitu- 


tional and partly environmental. 


It is far from my pur- 


pose to claim that physical education has per se a par- 
ticular therapy for these, either curative or preventive, 
but I do propose in all seriousness and with conviction 
that physical education has a related responsibility. When 
Benson in his study of the maladjusted school teachers 
of New York City reported that their lives were char- 
acterized by a complete lack of interest in dramatics, 
outdoor life, dancing, sports, or play he supported by 
factual study the observation of psychiatrists over a 


period of years. 


Some persons care little about play 


and sports, but we have the clear responsibility to in- 
trigue young persons by the very magic of our activities. 
Many communities lack reasonable opportunity for 
wholesome recreation; ours is the leadership that must 


awaken those that slumber. 


How much do we aid in 


the effort to enrich life, when our programs are focused 
upon the correction of postural defects? We fiddle while 


Rome burns. 


Shall we not condemn in our own pro- 


fession the single devotion to procedures that may have 
well served other needs and other times? It is clearly 
our responsibility to state desirable practices, so that the 
world of thoughtful men and women will know that radio 
exercises in the home and relief exercises in the school 


are drugs for sick people and sick programs. 


Ours is 


the destiny to declare in a national and thorough-going 
fashion the principles for a physical education of the 
whole man, a physical education as a way of living. 


We will be forced to examine with some care the pre- 


vailing philosophy of work and play. The average per- 


son’s notion of play is thoroughly degenerate. 
alone seems to have merit. 


Work 
In a companionate fashion 


success attaches to work so that each favors the other. 
There is nothing predetermined in this condition; it 


1C. R. Rorem, “The Percentage of Occupancy in American Hos- 


pitals,” Journal of the American Medical Association (June 11, 1932), 
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results from the ideas and purposes that have come 
to us. The theory of man’s essential laziness 

under the scourge of necessity led to the fiction 
economic man and Alexander Hamilton’s notion 9 
building led to our present mood. Consider the Situatig 
after the Revolution. A young, weak nation in dey. 
and dependent upon an agrarian culture. Obviously ‘ } 
required thrift to pay its debt and industries to supply 

its need for manufactured articles. The slogan called 

for thrift, the building of factories, the making of money 

putting the surplus back again into productive ent. 

prise. The doctrines of modern business lead not t 

happiness but to more factories, not to beauty but to 

more mills, not to health but to more wheat and cotton 

What do we do with the money made from the manufacture 
of automobiles? Build more factories to make more 
automobiles. Thus, the achievements of business ap 
lauded as signs of progress and the success of financial 
enterprise set up as a goal for youth to aim at. Whik 
all the time the increase in mental and nervous disease 
reveals the serious breakdown of national vitality, 

To attain unto wealth, we endure all sorts of absurj 
regimentation. We are taught early in the schools not ty 
let the golden moments slip by when it would have bee 
the part of wisdom to understand that they are only 
golden when we let them slip. The triumphant carer 
of technology has completely mechanized us. We arig 
to the raucous sound of an alarm clock not having 
learned the way to get up in the morning is to go to bed 
the night before. We rush to work, hurry to this ap 
pointment and call this maniacal craving for speed, 
progress. We are buried from an apartment serviced 
by uniformed attendants who seek to keep the trafic 
moving. We have lost self in a stupid devotion toa 
thing called success. 

Now clearly the challenge of this age is for a different 
mood. Shall it be the destiny of physical education to 
promote a saner value? Shall we help to smash the 
present ideal of work with its pernicious, money-grub- 
bing doctrine of success and set up in its place an ided 
of full and fine living, in short “to live most and to serve 


best?” 
A SECOND challenge of the day is the mounting i- 
crease in serious crime. While the general mor 
tality rate has been going down, the homicide rate ha 
been going up. The felonious homicide rate in the 
United States is five times the total rate of England ani 
Wales; nearly three times the total rate of Scotland ani 
Holland. There are other evidences of the wide prev 
alence of crime. The notion that this crime increas 
is largely due to the foreign-born elements of the popt 
lation is not supported by the evidence. The Wicker 
sham National Commission on Law Observance ail 
Enforcement reports: “. . . the waywardness of tht 
immigrant’s son is traceable to the effect of the cont 
tions under which he is subjected in the neighborhood 
where he spends his most impressionable days.” 
Physical education must vitalize its teaching. Health, 
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2Report on Crime and the Foreign Born. P. 163. 
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grength, and vitality are not ends in themselves. They 
are significant only in relation to their purposes. The 
gnely educated athlete is our pride when he becomes a 
wholesome social force in his community; he is our 
shame when he reverts to the standards of the jungle. 
Let there be no ambiguity on this point. Health, 
strength, and vitality are social assets if they serve 
society and social waste if they are diverted against 
societal welfare. 

Obviously, therefore, physical educators must assume 
a responsibility for declaring to the nation the kind of 
opportunity needed by youth so that social values can 
be achieved. We, too, become champions of a new deal, 
but we are concerned with playgrounds, recreation cen- 
ters, dramatics, and all the sources for wholesome devel- 
opmental and self-expressive agencies of youth. Vigorous 
and rugged games under virile leadership are demanded 
for in such activities they afford, as the Tenth Year Book 
of the Department of Superintendence affirms, “The 
greatest possibility for the development of desirable 
character traits.’* And no captious criticism about fads 
and frills in education will prevent us from declaring 
health and physical education to be indispensable in the 
modern state. Ours is a high calling and something of 
the spirit of missionaries is in our blood. We are not 
content to exercise with rescue methods and _ hospital 
technics, the decayed and degenerate individuals of a 
sick society. We are not even content to point out a 
new vision of the good life, but we propose to take a 
responsible part in public affairs to the end that social 
action shall be informed and that the sterilized programs 
of education and the festering sores of large cities shall 
be corrected. We shall not be disturbed in such purpose 
by the so-called practical and positive men, who regard 
such high purpose as mere theory. If we look closely 
at them we shall find that they are not realistic at all, 
for they live in a world that is no longer true. “What 
they call the present is an optical illusion arising out of 
the inadequacy of their senses and the slowness of their 
apperception.” 


A THIRD challenge arises out of the disillusionment 
of modern life. This phenomenon appearing after 
the World War bears some responsibility for the continu- 
ance of the depression. The failure of nerve, character- 
istic of disillusionment, has happened before in history, 
but the erection of disenchantment into a national pose 
presents a problem of very great significance. 

Old values are discarded. In religion, in politics, in 
art, in personal relationships, overturn is complete. A 
mechanistic psychology, the relentless pursuit of science 
has strewn for many the old values to the four winds. 
To be sure, there can be just as much spiritually in life 
and human relationships when you know how a system 
works as when you do not know but because faith in the 
old was an absorption in origins and nature rather than 
in purpose we have few roots for the new. 

Now I am aware that no one person is going to solve 
the problem of reorienting human society, of humanizing 





3Character Education, Tenth Year Book, p. 234. Department of 
Superintendence, 1932. 
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a gross industrial civilization. But it seems equally true 
that sound guidance by one group of individuals might 
enable them to recover for themselves a distinctive social 
function. And recovery by one group is the first step 
in re-establishment of purpose in individual and com- 
munity life. 


i WOULD appear then that the destiny of physical 
education may well be the vigorous defense of some 
of the old ideals. We shall swing the emphasis from how 
to make a living to the more significant theme of how 
to live. Since as Herrick suggests we make our own 
lives and have to live the lives we make, the really sig- 
nificant thing in life becomes Jiving rather than making 
a living. It is reported that women in Greece expecting 
to have children kept in their homes the images of beau- 
tiful gods in the hope that such constant association 
with beauty would make beautiful their children to be 
born. “It was a hope as dubious as it is touching. But 
images of beauty, goodness, and truth do affect action, 
or put differently, that ideals stimulate behavior, release 
energies, and incite to enterprise, movement, and adven- 
ture is beyond the possibility of doubt.” We have ideals 
to believe in. Ideals of fair play, the code of sports- 
manship; ideals of rugged honesty, not only on the ath- 
letic field but in all affairs; ideals of service to others, 
to causes, to purposes that are bigger than we are and 
that lie wholly outside ourselves. We have glowing ex- 
amples of such idealism emerging not from the cloister 
but from the gymnasium and athletic fields of the nation. 
One could begin with Lewis tramping up and down this 
country giving himself to the cause of human welfare; 
we could follow the flag of idealism through the lives 
of Catherine Beecher, Sargent, Gulick, and find it lead- 
ing to that great spirit of the Midway with his record 
of more than forty years at the University of Chicago, 
unwilling to give up, determined not to drop into the 
rut of satisfied accomplishment. He is too young to 
quit, too active to give up. So like Horace Greeley’s 
young man he goes west to carry on his vigorous ideal- 
ism for sport and fine living. There is no disillusion- 
ment in such a life. Values and purposes remain! 

In this declaration for ideals, one is sure to meet the 
sneer of the cynical but there is no fear of that. Such 
is expected of cynicism. We have been afraid of ideals 
not because they wanted significance but because they 
lacked vogue. We have been a nation of smart Alecs 
believing that we could get along on syncopated human 
relationships when marching time, four abreast, was re- 
quired. One characteristic then of our disillusionment 
is this fear of idealism. We of all persons in education 
should be the foremost champions of spiritual values for 
we actua!ly know from personal experience and from 
teaching that they exist and work. Sentiment won the 
battle of the Marne as spirit again and again has claimed 
the decision on the gridiron. We recall Napoleon’s re- 
mark that “God is on the side of the strongest battal- 
ions,” but all battles of every kind are more than sums 
in arithmetic. 


(Continued on Page 43) 











T THE beginning let me 
A make my position clear.* 
I am in favor of physical 
education. I believe in it. What 
remarks I am about to make have 
to do with the place of physical 
education in relation to a modern school program, particu- 
larly from the school administrator’s point of view. 

My purpose is to set up a somewhat different function 
for a physical education program—a program which 
calls upon physical education to be a contributing agent 
to the development of the objectives of education in the 
elementary and secondary fields. 

It does not seem to me to be a question as to whether 
physical education is to be considered coordinate with, or 
subordinate to, so-called general education. I am much 
more concerned as to whether the basic philosophy of the 
physical education program is comprehensive enough, 
and its programs flexible enough, to meet the needs of 
a modern educational program trying to minister to a 
rapidly changing social order. 


Education Disintegrating 

Education, administratively speaking, is rapidly disin- 
tegrating. Pupils in school are fitted to the schedule. 
The schedule, not the child, is the thing. The student 
even in elementary schools is divided into portions. He 
has many teachers and many subjects. Departmentaliza- 
tion is fashionable. The result is that nobody sees the 
pupil as a whole—he becomes a sort of multi-person- 

ality. 
' Various subjects, so-called academic and specials, claim 
his attention. He must meet the educational objectives 
carefully formulated for art, music, penmanship, phy- 
sical education, manual training, etc. These objectives 
may be entirely worth while so far as subject objectives 
go, but in the main they lose sight of the fact that our 
business is to secure adjustment to, and improvement of, 
the social order. To realize the objectives of these sub- 
jects does not necessarily guarantee the desirable func- 
tioning of education in its modern sense. Modern edu- 
cation conceives its purpose to be the improvement of the 
social order in its most liberal interpretation, including 
the growth of wholesome attitudes as well as the devel- 
opment of personality and desirable behavior reactions. 
To this must be added sufficient command of basic knowl- 
edges and skills, and the promotion of leisure and health 
activities. ; 

In addition to conceiving such objectives there is a 
further obligation to make the needs of such a program 
real and felt. 


*An address given at the Eastern District Association Convention, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, April 6. 1933. 
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The ancient ideal of education 
“a sound mind in a sound body" 
is accordingly modified and ly. 
comes the perfectly integrate 
mind and body functioning egsep. 
tially as one. 

My contention is that physical education should be on 
of the contributing influences in the realization of this 
ideal. I am not, therefore, subscribing to the statement 
that physical education is based upon the value of musgcy. 
lar strength, organic growth, and remedial treatment, byt 
rather to the idea that physical education is a way of 
education. 

Possibilities of Physical Education 

It appears that the possibilities of physical educatig 
viewed in light of modern education are abundant. (Not 
I did not say progressive education, because I am some. 
what at a loss how to define it.) 

Modern education is fundamentally concerned with 
the development of attitudes, personality, and character, 
It is also concerned with activities, social studies, units 
of work and unification, basic knowledges and skill, 
and leisure time. Some of these terms connote theories 
and others dreams. i 

Now personality and character are not correlative 
terms, they are in no sense mutually related. Personality 
has to do with inner feelings, strong urges, and impulses 
—a sort of an expression for one’s inner self. Character, 
on the other hand, has to do with expression. It essen- 
tially indicates that there is no impression without ex- 
pression. It may be stated as the expression for what 
one does. It is linked up with behavior. A man may 
have a fine personality and a poor character, and con- 
versely a poor personality and a fine character. 

Physical education is a behavior subject. Social inter- 
course and social contacts are prominently and naturally 
a part of it. Its functions are almost instinctive. Aiming 
for the preservation of life and health through various 
instrumentalities, it is closely tied up with the perpetua- 
tion of the race. It not only aims to espouse the do- 
trine of “the survival of the fittest,” but it also attempts 
to make a greater number fit. 


A Part of Education 

Authorities speaking about physical education say 
that it is a part of education, that the- term physical 
education consists of the noun, “education,” and the 
modifying adjective, “physical.” Education is the alm 
and physical denotes the means. 
It is here that I take exception to the breach between 
theory and practice. Our job is to educate the child. 
The entire personality is involved in education. Iti 
the whole child which goes to school—not part of him. 
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Programs in physical education have not been com- 
rehensive enough to see the whole child. These pro- 
(and other special and academic programs as 
well) have been set up as ends in themselves. Programs 
and their objectives exist like so many parallel tracks 
that may continue indefinitely (this takes no cognizance 
of Dr. Einstein) in time and quantity and never meet. 
| dispute not that many of the objectives are laudable 
and worth while, but they need tying up, adjustment, 
and guidance in terms of the education of the whole 
child. | Instead of continuing as parallel tracks in the 
educational process, they should converge and have in 
mind constantly the whole child, and as such should be 
definitely guided to play their part in producing a well- 
rounded individual.\ We are striving for mastery in the 
units of educational achievement, and physical educa- 
tion should not only be conscious of this higher objec- 
tive but should definitely contribute to it. 
iewed in another light, the aims of education may be 
likened to a large reservoir into which various lines are 
conveying material. Physical education is one of these 
contributing lines doing its share but not necessarily 
any more than the other lines.} It thus becomes part 


of a cooperative enterprise.) 


Such a program spells cooperation—cooperation with, 
and knowledge of, the other agencies in the educational 
scheme. More definite planning is necessary, more care- 
ful organization, as well as correlation. This is not en- 
tirely the job of the physical educator. It is primarily 
the function of the administrator to have a perspective 
of the whole and to so guide the program of physical 
education through correlation, guidance, observation, 
planning, and knowledge of other contributions that this 
idea of mastery may be realized. 

Then too, the new trends in education are placing em- 
phasis on attitudes as opposed to knowledges and skills. 
Iam not going to deny the desirability of knowledges 
and skills in any educational program. They are essen- 
tial. Progress depends on them. However, there is a 
reasonable doubt as to how much of these knowledges 
and skills are retained by children. On the other hand, 
we are quite certain that many attitudes developed in 
school persist to an astonishing degree. Physical edu- 
cation programs should be conceived so that less stress 
is placed on knowledges and skills and more on the 
development of desirable behavior reactions through the 
promotion of lasting permanent attitudes. 

I believe it is more important to develop the proper 
attitude toward health, sportsmanship, leadership, mu- 
tual helpfulness, subordination of the self to the group, 
etc., than it is to develop, even in considerable numbers, 
the ability to high jump, work on the bars or horses. 
I do not advocate the elimination of so-called knowl- 
edges and skills, but do counsel the shifting of emphasis. 

-Physical Education and Health 

At this point, I want to raise a question in regard to 
the correlation of physical education and health, and 
the resulting attitude. A group of forty grammar-grade 
boys is scheduled to go to the “gym.” The period may 
be the first in the morning or afternoon session, or any 
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other one you choose. These are normal, active, healthy 
boys, as boys go. The work in class is strenuous, 
rivalry is keen, and perspiration results. At the end of 
the twenty-seven-and-one-half-minute period, the bell 
rings, shoes are put on, lines are formed, the class goes 
to its next activity and a new class enters the gym and 
follows the same procedure. What is the effect on health 
attitudes? These boys are in many cases wet with 
perspiration and must remain in that condition as far as 
programs are concerned. Of what value the teaching of 
cleanliness, the necessity for bathing, and the abhor- 
rence of dirt? Of course you will say, “Well, we have 
a short period, no time for baths,” etc. I ask, would it 
not be more advantageous from every standpoint to take 
less time for development of skills and more for the 
promotion of health attitudes? 
The Activities of Physical Education 

In passing, I wish to give some consideration to the 
activities side of education. Physical education involves 
activities. Goals in modern educational programs are 
accomplished through activities. Now, activities are 
not ends in themselves, irrespective of their place in any 
program. They are instrumentalities, agencies, carry- 
ing vehicles, if you please. Better still, they are a tech- 
nique. Ip a modern educational program, they may be 
considered the ways and means of effecting educational 
objectives. To say that a system of education is activi- 
ties is equiyalent to saying that it is a system of tech- 
niques. All the activities of the program should be 
used to make possible the realization of the general and 
specific objectives of the program. Modern education 
conceives activity in this light, so should physical edu- 
cation as one component part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

A Desire for Physical Education 

New trends in education make imperative the develop- 
ment of a desire for physical education. They tend to 
create a positive attitude through satisfying elements. 
Most all of us like to be successful, children as well as 
adults. There comes a sort of a warm glow, a feeling 
of “worthwhileness” from satisfactory performance. With 
this in mind, may I place before you the following: 

The fifth-grade class of a school, according to sched- 
ule, concluded its arithmetic period and reported to the 
gym for its “free-play” period required in the physical 
education program. When they entered the gym, they 
were instructed to sit on the floor, legs outstretched, in 
perfectly quiet position—I presume to calm down after 
the excitement of the arithmetic period. Certainly atti- 
tudes were being developed, but not the desired kind. 

Then too, physical education should develop an atti- 
tude toward out-of-door play. Every reasonable oppor- 
tunity should be seized to get children out of doors, 
away from the gymnasium, with programs of work flex- 
ible enough to provide for adjustment. 

Both out-of-door work as well as gymnasium work 
should be planned to bring out personality. The shy, 


backward child, inclined to be non-social and non-coop- 
erative, needs attention, so does the braggart and bully. 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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The thirteenth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, and pro- _—jng tuberculosis through their influence upon health and resists the 

gram of national organizations in the fields of health, physical education, and to disease Dee to 

recreation. x 

- - . or Resolved, That instruction in personal and school hygiene shou ho 

HE NATIONAL Tuberculosis Association : was be given in all schools for the professional training of teachers, th 

founded in 1904 under the name of “The National Resolved, That colleges and universities should be urged ) { 

Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- establish courses in hygiene and sanitation, and also to include ¥ 

culosis.” Tt grew out of the need for some agency to co- thes subjects among thei entrance requirements in order toaim. | 

ordinate and sponsor the various forms of national and . ; ai th 

international tuberculosis activity that were developing Indeed, the emphasis placed on education by these D 

in the United States about that time. It is interesting to ¢4tly tuberculosis leaders is of great significance in any CI 
read the names of the members of the organizing com- study made of the beginnings of our present health educa. 


mittee that met in Baltimore early in 1904 to lay plans 0" program in = country. Dr. Trudeau, the firs : 
for the founding of the association, Dr. William H. Welch, President of the National Association for the Study and | |, 
pioneer leader in the field of preventive medicine and pub- Prevention of Tuberculosis, in his presidential address in is 
lic health, was chairman. Dr. J. G. Adami, Dr. Hermann 1905, said: 

M. Biggs, Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, Dr. H. M. Bracken, “The first and greatest need is education ; education of the people, V 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, Dr. A. and through them, education of the state. Education should be. i 


i a gin by teaching in the public schools the main facts relating to the W 
Jacobi, Dr. Edward G. Janeway, Dr. Arnold C. Klebs, transmission of tuberculosis, insisting in such teachings on the te 
Dr. S. A. Knopf, Dr. William Osler, then on the staff of value of hygienic measures of prevention and dwelling as little 3: 


Johns Hopkins, Dr. Mazyck P. Ravenel, Dr. Theobald possible on the details of the bacteriology of the disease, which 
Smith, Dr. Edward Livingston Tru deau—all outstanding would tend to produce in imaginative young minds exaggerated 


: age , p . and fantastic impressions of the d s of infection.” SI 
leaders in the field of medicine and actively interested in ee ee p 
tuberculosis—served on the committee. Dr. Livingston Farrand was the first executive secretary p 

The objects of the association in 1904 were stated to be: Of the association, and he remained in that capacity until t 
(1) the study of tuberculosis in all its forms and relations; 1914 when he became president of the University of ( 


(2) the dissemination of knowledge about the causes, Colorado. Under his leadership, the association early in 
treatment, and prevention of tuberculosis; and (3) the its career adopted the policy of a strong national associa- | 
encouragement of the prevention and scientific treatment tion with independent and autonomous state and local 
of tuberculosis. Later the following were added: (4) the organizations. The national office deals directly with the 
stimulation, unification, and standardization of the work State associations; local groups are handled through their 
of the various anti-tuberculosis agencies throughout the espective state offices. The state associations are repre 
country, especially the state and local associations; (5) sented on the board of directors of the national association 
the cooperation with all other health organizations in the 2d in addition, there are fifty directors elected at large | 
coordination of health activities; and (6) the promotion The affiliated tuberculosis associations are essentially 
of international relations in connection with health ac- _CoMmunity organizations, representing the community i- 
tivities in the study and control of tuberculosis. terests of the city, county, or state which they serve, and 
An early project undertaken by the association was the for the most part are engaged in a comprehensive con 
organization of the Sixth International Congress on Tub- unity program. They are organized, operated, and mait- 
erculosis held in Washington-inthe fall of 1908. The tained without support of public tax funds, and independ: 
Congress, which brought to the United States the best &t of all public agencies. According to the latest figures 
minds of the world interested in tuberculosis,crystallized  Vailable, there are in the United States, 421 tuberculosis 
the association’s thinking with regard to the need for hos- _2SS0ciations with paid executives on full or part time, out 
pitals, the development of nursing facilities, and better ofa total of 1,471 formally organized associations affiliated 
educational technique. It also cleared the air with regard With the National Tuberculosis Association. 
to basic scientific conceptions such as those dealing with In the early days of the national association, there wert 
human and bovine tuberculosis and the relation of children _ three important problems that presented themselves. First, 
to the tuberculosis campaign. On the latter point the fol- @ Program adapted to varying community conditions; 
lowing resolutions of the Congress are of special interest S€Cond, organizations with which to develop and execult 
to members of the American Physical Education Associa- Programs; and third, funds from both official and not- 
tion: official sources with which to put into operation adequate 
Resolved, That this Congress endorses and recommends the machinery for the control of tuberculosis. In the early 
establishment of playgrounds as an important means of prevent- Years of the association, funds came from memberships 
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and donations. In 1910, the na- 
tional association made a formal 
jiaison with the American Red 
Cross and began to participate in 
the annual Christmas seai sale. 
The story of the Christmas seal 
is one of absorbing interest. In 
1903 in Denmark, Einar Holboell, 
a postal clerk, was inspired with 
the idea of selling Christmas seals 
to raise money for a tuberculosis 
hospital for children. He received 
the sympathetic support of the 
Danish king and queen, and so 
successful was his venture, that his 
plans for the hospital were carried 
through. Jacob Riis, the great 
Danish philanthropist, received a 
Christmas card bearing one of 
these Danish Christmas seals, and 
upon making inquiry about them, 
learned the story. With character- 
istic fervor, he wrote an account of 
it in the Outlook of July, 1907. 
Miss Emily Bissell of Delaware, Secretary of the Dela- 
ware Red Cross, who had been working for some time to 
raise funds for the care of children with tuberculosis in 
that state, read Mr. Riis’ article, and was immediately 
aroused to the possibility of selling Christmas seals for a 
similar purpose in Delaware. With the interest and sup- 
port of the Philadelphia North American, Miss Bissell 
put on a sale in Delaware in 1907 which realized three 
thousand dollars. The following year the American Red 
Cross, at Miss Bissell’s instigation, launched a seal sale 
on a national scale. When the partnership between the 
American Red Cross and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation was consummated in 1910, the Red Cross con- 
tributed its name and emblem to the Christmas seal cam- 
paign and backed the sale with its moral and financial 





Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau, Father of the Anti- 

Tuberculosis Campaign in the United States, and 

First President of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 
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support. The National Tubercu- 
losis Association assumed respon- 
sibility for organizing the seal sale 
and also for seeing that the money 
derived from this source was spent 
in a manner approved by the 
American Red Cross. This very 
happy partnership continued for 
ten years and was dissolved by 
mutual consent in 1920. By that 
time the National Tuberculosis 
Association was strong enough to 
carry on the seal sale unaided, and 
the Red Cross was featuring its 
annual membership roll call which 
immediately preceded the seal sale. 
The Christmas seal sale now 
furnishes practically the entire 
working budget of the national as- 
sociation. By agreement between 
the state and national associations, 
5 per cent of the gross proceeds of 
the seal sale goes to the national 
association; the other 95 per cent 
stays in the state in which it is raised. 

The first educational work undertaken by the national 
association was a traveling exhibit. Under the direction 
of E. G. Routzahn, now Associate Director of the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, this exhibit toured the states east of the Mississippi 
from 1905 to 1912. A second exhibit toured the western 
states from 1908 to 1912. Annual publicity features such 
as “Tuberculosis Sundays” and “Tuberculosis Weeks” 
were used to popularize tuberculosis. A definite program 
for the schools came into being in 1917. During the 
Christmas seal sales of 1915 and 1916, the interest of 
children had been enlisted by enrolling as Modern Health 
Crusaders all those who bought or sold ten cents’ worth 
of Christmas seals. To each Crusader was given a small 


Managing Directors of the National Tuberculosis Association. From left to right—Dr. Linsly R. Williams, 1922-28; Dr. Kendall Emerson, 1928—; 





Dr. Livingston Farrand, 1905-14; Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, 1914-22. 
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Youthful patients found in every tuberculosis sanatorium. 


certificate on which were printed the rules of health, and 
he (or she) agreed to try to follow these rules during the 
ensuing year. This scheme was so successful in arousing 
the interest of the schools in the tuberculosis program that 
a more permanent form of health work for the children was 
demanded from the tuberculosis associations in all parts 
of the country. As a result, a daily “health chore” card 
was devised by the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and the chivalric titles of the Middle Ages used to “moti- 
vate” the children to daily performance of these “chores.” 
The movement spread like wildfire, and by 1919, millions 
of children were taking part in the Crusade. 

Experience showed, however, that the success of this 
method of training children in health habits depended up- 
on the ability of the teacher to carry over this interest into 
daily living. Coincident with the appearance of the re- 
port on Health Education, A Program for Public Schools 
and Teacher-Training Institutions, issued by the Joint 
Committee of the National 
Education Association and 
the American Medical As- 
sociation, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association be- 
gan its withdrawal of this 
activity. In 1925 the Cru- 
sade Service changed its 
name to Child Health Edu- 
cation, and turned its ef- 
forts to the assistance and 
support of school officials 
and teacher-training insti- 
tutions in the development 
of the health program set 
forth in the Joint Commit- 
tee Report. Teacher train- 
ing and the development of 
health programs in high 
schools and in colleges and 
universities have become 
the main objectives of the 
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These young patients must find ways to pass the’ hours. 
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Child Health ‘Education Service, with 
special stress on active and continuous Co- 
operation with all agencies, official and 
voluntary, whose interests and activities 
are concerned with the health of children, 
A specific example of such cooperation js 
the publication of a Bibliography of Free 
and Inexpensive Health Education Mo. 
terial for Teachers by the National Tuber. 
culosis Association for the Department of 
Health and Physical Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association listing the 
material of the American Child Health 
Association, the American Public Health 
Association, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, the National Dairy 
Council, the Nationa! Education Associa- 
tion, the National Safety Council, the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, the United States Children’s Bureau, and the United 
States Office of Education. The first issue of 60,000 copies 
was distributed through the offices of the National Educa- 
tion Association and all the agencies whose materials 
were included in the bibliography. A revised edition was 
made early in 1933 and is being similarly distributed. 

The National Conference on College Hygiene, held at 
Syracuse University in May, 1931, is another example of 
cooperation with existing agencies. The idea of the con- 
ference was initiated by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and it was sponsored and conducted by the Ameri- 
can Student Health Association, The President’s Commit- 
tee of Fifty on College Hygiene, and the National Health 
Council. The preliminary organization was done in the 
office of the Nationale Tuberculosis Association and the 
Proceedings were published by that organization. 

Since 1928 the national association has carried on an 
intensive campaign every spring, popularly known as the 
“Early Diagnosis Cam- 
paign,”’ for the specific pur- 
pose of finding early cases 
of tuberculosis. This cam- 
paign is carried on by the 
state and local associations 
in conjunction with the na- 
tional office. Some idea of 
the scope of this campaign 
may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1933 more than 
3,000,000 pieces of cam- 
paign literature were dis- 
tributed throughout _ the 
country by the affiliated 
tuberculosis associations. 
In addition, national pub- 
licity through magazines, 
newspapers, news service, 
and radio stations is a regu- 
lar part of every “Early 
Diagnosis Campaign.” 
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The National Tuberculosis Association 
issues a variety of publications. The 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, established 
at Saranac Lake by Dr. Lawrason Brown 
in 1904, and aimed to serve as a medium 
of education and inspiration to tubercu- 
losis patients, became the official organ 
of the national association in 1910 and in 
1922 became the property of the associa- 
tion. In 1917 the American Review of 
Tuberculosis was launched by the associa- 
tion, and Dr. Allen K. Krause, its editor 
from the beginning, has placed the Re- 
view among the noteworthy scientific pub- 
lications of the United States. A monthly 
Bulletin in the nature of a news sheet, de- 
signed to keep tuberculosis workers in- 
formed concerning the latest developments 
in the field, is also a regular publication 
of the national association. The latest in 
this family of periodicals is the monthly 
Tuberculosis Abstracts started in 1927 
and designed particularly for the use of 
physicians. Pamphlets, circulars, book- 
lets, reports, books, and monographs of various types are 
also published by the National Tuberculosis Association. 
The Transactions are issued each year and form a com- 
plete record of the papers read and the business transacted 
at the annual meetings of the association, which have been 
held regularly since 1905. These meetings are devoted al- 
most entirely to the discussion of scientific and technical 
problems dealing with programs and organization of 
work, and not primarily with the business affairs of the 
association. Permanent sections in the annual meetings 
are Clinical, Pathological, Sociological, and Administra- 
tive. 

The research program of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation covers both social and medical research projects. 
The Framingham Health 
and Tuberculosis Demon- 
stration, organized in 1916 
and carried on until 1923, 
deserves special mention in 
this connection. This dem- 
onstration, financed by the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company and directed 
by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, developed 
ideas and methods which 
stimulated later demonstra- 
tions on child health and 
welfare by other organiza- 
tions in various sections of 
the country. Other research 
studies of significant char- 
acter are those dealing with 
indigent migratory con- 
sumptives, the Indian tub- 
erculosis problem, the negro 
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Administering the Tuberculin Test to discover whether or not tuberculosis infection 


has taken place. 


tuberculosis problem, studies in sanatorium construction 
and administration, studies in after-care and vocational 
guidance of tuberculosis patients, statistical studies of 
various types, and studies in technique of methods and 
program of tuberculosis work. Recently two studies have 
been made on the tuberculosis mortality among young 
women. The fact that one in every three deaths of young 
women in this country today is from tuberculosis, and 
that it is nearly twice as high as the rate for young men, 
indicates the seriousness of our tuberculosis problem. 

In 1920 a Committee on Medical Research was organ- 
ized with Dr. William Charles White as its chairman. 
Since the cost of establishing and maintaining a labora- 
tory for tuberculosis research would have been prohibitive, 
the committee has organ- 
ized and coordinated the 
work of various individuals 
and groups in tuberculosis 
research and has secured 
the cooperation of new 


It’s more fun to convalesce out of doors. 


groups. Grants from the 
committee’s funds were 
made to stimulate new 


studies or to further old 
ones. Each worker under 
grant of the committee de- 
velops his or her particular 
studies as part of a greater 
coordinated whole. Thus, 
for example, studies in the 
chemistry of the tubercle 
bacillus go hand in hand 
with studies on the biologi- 
cal effects of chemical fac- 
tors isolated from the ba- 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Health Program 


By 
BERTHA S. DYMENT, M.D. 


Director of Physical Education for Women 


Leland Stanford University 


T IS no longer necessary to urge the necessity of a 
health program for our universities and colleges, but 
the completeness of the health program varies greatly 

in different institutions, and in the majority of them is in 
great need of being augmented and amplified.* 

In a general way, the colleges have come to realize that 
the investment in funds which they make in their stu- 
dents is a poor one if the student is unable to complete 
his college course, or after graduation is unable to live 
a reasonably long and productive life. More recently, we 
are appreciating the necessity of satisfactory social adjust- 
ments, and the fact that the student must possess not 
only bodily health and intellectual attainments but emo- 
tional balance as well, and must be able to adjust himself 
harmoniously and effectively to his social environment. 
His health is a composite of physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health, and if he does not possess this three-fold 
attribute the educating process has been a failure. The 
university, in a way, underwrites its graduates; the 
possession of the diploma should insure the possession of 
education, capabilities, character, and health of a more 
than ordinary type. This may be an ideal, but it is a 
practical ideal capable of fulfillment if all of the agencies 
and activities concerned with student life and develop- 
ment were more closely interwoven and correlated. 

As it is obviously impossible to discuss a complete 
health program for an institution in a short paper, I must 
presuppose the existence upon every campus of a sanitary 
service which constantly checks the milk, water, and food 
supply, the condition of toilets and garbage disposal, the 
water in swimming pools, the heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and cleaning of buildings; likewise, the maintenance 
of an epidemiological service that requires vaccination 
for small pox and the medical examination of food hand- 
lers, attends to the isolation of infectious diseases, checks 
up on contacts, and supervises the control of dangerous 
pests, etc. After eliminating this important and funda- 
mental sanitary service, the specific health program, 
minus the related subjects in which health can be taught, 
narrows itself down to the medical service and instruction 
in hygiene given as a part of the college curriculum. 

The medical service in the various colleges throughout 
the country varies from the first-aid treatments given by 
a nurse and health talks by the gymnasium teachers of 
the small institutions to the elaborate set-up of numerous 
doctors, dentists, nurses, specialists of all kinds, labora- 


*A paper given at the meeting of the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Physical Education for College Women held at Mills College, July, 
1932. 


of Colleges and Universities 


tory and X-ray equipment, and personnel, dispensary, hos. 
pital, etc., of the large educational institutions, 

On the whole, the various services, where there are an 
at all, follow along fairly similar lines, the differences 
being due chiefly to the differences in the number of sty. 
dents handled, and the hospital and dispensary facilities, 
KX I am most familiar with it, I will outline our pro- 

cedure with the women at Stanford. Owing to oy 
small number (five hundred), we are able with the assist. 
ance of outside dentists, eye, ear, nose, and throat special- 
ists to give all women entering Stanford each autumn q 
complete medical examination. In the case of all lower. 
division women, usually about one-half the total number. 
the examination embraces also the physical examination 
of the gymnasium department; height, weight, a limited 
number of measurements, a careful inspection of feet, 
back, and posture and schematograph tracings. These 
examinations are necessarily rapid and are completed at 
the end of the first week of college. During the examina. 
tion all cases either in the physical or medical examina- 
tion which seem to need a more thorough going over, or 
are not satisfactorily normal, or need further discussion 
are marked with a paper star for a return examination 
which is made by the head of the gymnasium in the one 
case and the medical adviser in the other. 

This rapid examination achieves certain results: it 
eliminates individuals unfit or unable to carry the college 
program; it discovers contagious diseases; it reveals 
remediable defects; it discloses gross pathologies and con- 
ditions needing further investigation; it reassures the stu- 
dent as to any fancied ailments; and it enables the direc- 
tor to determine the general class of physical activity the 
girl is capable of carrying on to her best advantage. Be- 
cause of the small amount of time allowed, it does not 


permit of much discussion with the student concerning | 


the findings of the examination, or of her own health 
habits. From the standpoint of the student’s own satis- 
faction and the educational value of discussing the exam- 
nation with her in more detail, it is rather a failure. A 
student often passes from station to station, from the 
initial height and weight to the completion of the doctor's 
examination, a process which consumes at least two houts 
of time, and departs with no knowledge of any of the 
findings; nor has the doctor much knowledge of the way 
the student actually lives, her emotional balance, or her 


ability to withstand the stresses of a college community. | 


The advent of the depression prevented our realizing a 
long cherished purpose, a routine mental hygiene exami- 
nation at the end of the medical, but sometime we hope 
to realize it. 

We try to minimize the undesirable features of our 
procedure by a fairly careful check-up system. The 
starred cases are sent notices to report for a second ex 
amination, at which time we really attempt to know the 
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girl as well as her infirmities, and take time to talk about 
her daily hygiene and all the side lines which the conver- 
sation invariably promotes. The chief weakness in our 
system is the failure to reach the normal girl, who does 
not return for a second examination, but who none the 
less might be benefited by a health discussion. Following 
the check-up, our cases are divided and filed into various 
groups: heart, lungs, nutrition, endocrine, psychological, 
etc., and weekly or monthly check-ups are made on these 
cases according to their need. 


E HAVE a system of checking on the daily indis- 
W positions and illnesses made possible by the small- 
ness of our numbers. Each sorority house mother and the 
nurse at the living halls reports each morning any girls 
who were unable to attend classes. If they desire, the 
nurse or doctor visits the patient; if not, arrangements 
are made for her removal from the house. In the case of 
minor illness she is sent to the Rest Home; if her case 
seems more serious she goes to the hospital. We have our 
greatest difficulty in isolating beginning colds which do 
not run a temperature. A temperature requires no argu- 
ment, but no temperature is regarded as a sign from hea- 
ven that the cold will be gone by noon. 

In addition to consultations we run all-day emergency 
and treatment services; colds again comprising our great- 
est number of treatments. Our zoolite and ultra-violet 
lamps are busy most of the day, especially since our new 
ultra-violet lamp from which the infra-red rays have been 
eliminated has proved to be almost a specific for poison 
oak. Another check on current illnesses comes through 
the gymnasium absences which, when due to menstruation 
or illness, are excused by the medical adviser. Through 
these reports interesting statistics are being accumulated 
concerning normal menstrual habits, and menstrual dis- 
abilities. We have a consultant in mental hygiene to 
whom girls are referred who exhibit undesirable person- 
ality traits or find difficulty in making social adjustments. 
This type of medical service probably parallels that of 
most other institutions. 


HE aim of the medical service should not be the relief 

of illness alone, but it should serve a much larger edu- 
tional function. It should first of all familiarize the stu- 
dent with high standards of medical service. Accustomed 
to the surgical cleanliness maintained in the treatment of 
her minor injuries, to the painstaking laboratory and 
X-ray examinations employed in the making of diagnoses, 
she will not be satisfied with inferior medical service nor 
with the absent treatments of practitioners, nor the ad- 
justments and manipulations and practices of the various 
cults which hark back to the days of medievalism. The 
discussion with the doctor concerning her health habits, 
the pointing out of the cause and effect of her condition, 
educate her to higher standards of personal health which 
will be reflected later in her home life and in her com- 
munity. 

One of the outstanding paradoxes of our age is the dis- 
crepancy between our medical knowledge and medical 
practices, between our Twentieth Century grasp of science 
and the medieval practices of an outstanding proportion 
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of our Twentieth Century population. College students 
come to us largely with the medical sentiments and opin- 
ions of their parents, who in turn often reflect the medi- 
cal feelings and beliefs of their parents; in other words, 
medical practices are usually traditional practices, fol- 
lowed unreflectingly, deeply rooted because inaugurated 
in childhood and intimately bound up with all the other 
right and wrong ways of doing and living assimilated from 
parents. In consequence, they are difficult to uproot, and 
it should be a part of the educational aim of the medical 
service to supplant irrational beliefs with facts and to so 
clarify and fortify minds, befogged and cluttered with 
illogical, irrational, superstitious beliefs, that they may 
be able to resist the hysterical contagion of the promoters 
of the hundred and one cults, religious and otherwise, 
that so enthusiastically promote their cause and obstruct 
the inculcation into the lives of the people of health habits 
and medical practices coordinated with the knowledge of 
our age. Changes of this nature are the result of intelli- 
gent leadership in a community, and on the whole it is 
to their college graduates that a community looks for 
leadership. College graduates who have lived four or five 
years under the influence of a scientific medical service 
are going to carry into these communities definite ideals 
of health and health practices, medical services, and 
preventive medicine. 


¢ THE effort to influence the student to put health 
knowledge into daily practice, the chief ally of the 
medical service is the physical education department. The 
physical education schools have always been keenly alive 
to the influence of physical activity and plays and games 
upon health. Sometimes they may have over-emphasized 
the réle that it plays and made fanatics of their devotees, 
but they have played an important part in promulgating 
health dicta and establishing health practices. The teach- 
ers of physical education from the very nature of their 
subject have closer and more intimate relationships with 
the students than do other instructors. The student will 
do for them and for the sport in which he is interested 
and the team to which he belongs what he would never 
do for a lecturer in hygiene or a consulting physician. 
Consequently, the closest cooperation should exist be- 
tween the two departments; if they are not under one 
head, occasional staff meetings should be held together, 
that special cases may be discussed and each have the 
value of the experience and knowledge of the other. 


b pow remaining vital factor in the health program of 
our colleges is the inclusion in the curriculum of ade- 
quate courses in practical hygiene. Too often, there are 
no courses whatever. Frequently there are but two types 
of courses: one a course planned for the premedical and 
scientific student and too technical for the understand- 
ing and use of the average person, and the other a course 
in so-called personal or individual hygiene which has 
been a reiteration of admonitions to bathe frequently, 
drink milk, go to bed early, brush the teeth twice daily, 
exercise daily, etc., heard throughout grammar and high 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Prevention and Care of Athleti: 
Injuries : 


ies” has come into rather general use.* Many have 

interpreted this to mean that the injury received in 
athletics is quite different from the one occurring in other 
activities, that the treatment is different, and that less 
time is required to effect a cure. From the medical view- 
point the injury of the athlete is in no way different from 
the injury of the street-car conductor or the postman. 
In a sprained ankle the tissues are torn in the same way, 
the symptoms presented are the same, the same treatment 
is indicated, and the time needed to effect a cure will be 
the same provided there is not too great a variation in 
degree. 

With this understanding the prevention and care of 
athletic injuries seems to resolve itself into—first, the 
adoption of measures that will reduce the chances of 
injury; and, second, the use of the agents and principles 
found by the medical profession to be applicable in such 
cases. 

A great deal of credit must be given to the governing 
bodies, to the administrators of athletics, and to the 
coaching professions for the many advances made in the 
last few years both in the prevention and in the care of 
injuries. Playing rules have been changed and officials 
charged with strict enforcement in an effort to reduce to 
a minimum the injuries of a more serious or fatal nature. 
Training rooms have been equipped with modern appli- 
ances in accord with the latest medical knowledge. There 
has been added to the staff of many institutions a phy- 
sician who assumes responsibility for the treatment of all 
injuries. That colorful figure, the trainer, who depended 
on his liniment and other traditional remedies to effect 
a cure, and who usually reigned supreme in all matters 
involving physical ailments, is rapidly disappearing. In 
his place there is a younger man, trained in massage, in 
the use of thermal agents, and in protective bandaging 
and taping. He not only welcomes but usually insists 
on medical supervision and counsel. 

As a result of these steps we will expect a noticeable 
decrease in the number of serious and fatal accidents. 
But there remains a rather large group of minor injuries 
that cannot be legislated out of athletics, neither can 
they be wholly eliminated in any other way. The very 
character of many activities means that there will be 
some injuries. Players and coaches readily admit the 
“sporting chance” one accepts when taking part in such 
games. 

From the beginning, there has never been much ques- 
tion concerning the care of the seriously injured. The 


t IS perhaps unfortunate that the term “athletic injur- 


*Address given at the American Physical Education Association 
Convention, Louisville, Kentucky, April, 1933. 
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player with a broken leg is promptly removed to a hos. 
pital and competent surgeons attend him; but the boy 
with a minor injury, a scratch, or blister, is too ofter 
left to the care of non-professional hands. Every yea 
there is a list of fatalities resulting from complications 
arising in these minor injuries. 

It would seem then that any improvement must he 
along the line of perfecting preventive measures and in 
raising the standard of treatment of the minor injuries, 

Toward this end, I would offer three suggestions which, 
I believe, if generally adopted, would go far toward re. 
ducing to a minimum the chances for permanent injury, 

First: exclude from athletics all those having physical 
defects that would make it hazardous for them to engage 
in such activities. 

Second: institute all preventive measures possible in 
order to minimize both the incidence and severity of 
injuries. 

Third: provide prompt and intelligent treatment for 
all injuries. 

The exclusion from participation should be by means 
of a careful physical examination by a qualified physi- 
cian, preferably one having some official connection with 
the institution. Under no circumstances should the deci- 
sion as to acceptance or rejection rest with the student, 
his parents, or any other outside agency. Too often 
school authorities are inclined to yield to the immature 
judgment of the applicant, or to enthusiastic parents 
who forget for the time the possibility of serious conse- | 
quences. Institutions that accept’ medical certificates 
from outside sources are apt to find in a short time the 
responsibility so scattered as to be ineffective and mean- 
ingless. 

The examining physician should exclude all appli- 
cants having organic heart disease, tuberculosis, either 
active or arrested, thyroid disturbance, kidney disease, 
and hernia. The decision in cases giving evidence of 
former injury such as dislocation, fracture, or ampv- 
tation would depend on the part of the body affected 
and the sport to be engaged in, each case being decided 
on its merits. 

General preventive measures should include the pro- 
tective equipment usually accepted as part of the uni- 
form for different sports and positions, the proper prepa- 
ration of the playing field or court, and protective ban- 
daging and taping. 

Special protective equipment is sometimes used of 
a player not fully recovered from an injury although 


it is my opinion that a player having an injury that | 


requires any more than slight padding would better be 
out of the game. As a general rule, it is perhaps wiset 
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to dispense with the “heroics” and use just a little com- 
mon sense. F : 

Special preventive measures will be mentioned in con- 
nection with certain injuries. 

The ideal fulfillment of the third suggestion—to pro- 
vide prompt and intelligent treatment—would be, of 
course, to have a physician in constant attendance. Since 
this would perhaps be impossible in many smaller insti- 
tutions, it might be possible to arrange for daily visits by 
the physician at a convenient hour when all injured 
players would be inspected by him and further treat- 
ment advised. In every institution, no matter how small, 
the individual in charge should have always available 
a list of nearby physicians, any one of whom could be 
called in an emergency. Early diagnosis and treatment 
is oftentimes of prime importance; the injury that to 
the layman appears to be of little importance may a few 
hours later present the picture of a catastrophe. The 
opportunity to have early medical attention should not 
be overlooked. 

Since in many small institutions the coach or trainer 
must give the first treatment or carry out routine treat- 
ment prescribed by the physician, I have outlined what 
I believe to be a sound procedure for some of the more 
common injuries. 

Blister.—This injury occurs in practically all activities 
and usually during the early days of practice when tender 
feet are subjected to the mercies of stiff, unyielding 
shoes. This rather small injury assumes an extremely 
dangerous aspect when one considers the likelihood of 
its becoming infected. Bacteria are invariably present 
on the feet, the conditions for bacterial growth are ideal, 
and an open wound (the blister) provides the avenue 
for entrance—a combination that may well be feared 
by everyone. 

The treatment begins with the discovery of the injury 
and is directed toward prevention of infection and the 
promotion of early healing. The skin area surrounding 
the blister should be painted with some germicidal solu- 
tion, iodine or mercurochrome, to destroy the bacteria 
that are present on the skin surface. If the blister is not 
already broken, it should be opened with a sterile instru- 
ment. The blister and surrounding skin surface are then 
covered with a sterile gauze dressing and this dressing 
kept moist with an antiseptic solution. An effective anti- 
septic solution can be prepared by mixing 10 parts 
alcohol, 10 parts glycerine, and 80 parts saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid. Powders and ointments are not 
recommended. The powder combining with the serious 
discharge of the wound usually results in the formation 
of a crust or scab that prevents drainage and evapora- 
tion; ointments are waterproof and air proof and are, 
therefore, subject to the same criticism. Care should be 
taken that the dressing is kept moist to prevent its ad- 
hering to the surface of the wound. Daily inspection 
should be made in order to be assured that normal heal- 
ing is taking place. 

The danger signs, signs of infection, are the appear- 
ance of an angry blush around the wound, red streaks 
showing through the skin and extending up the limb 
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from the wound, the presence of kernels or swollen 
glands in the space behind the knee or in the groin, and 
the complaint from the patient that he feels chilly. With 
the appearance of any one of these symptoms the pa- 
tient immediately becomes a hospital case. 

Prevention of Blisters. —Careful conditioning of the 
feet for several days before the beginning of practice 
would, I believe, prevent many blisters. Soaking the 
feet for ten or fifteen minutes each day in a solution of 
tannic acid (one ounce of tannic acid in two gallons of 
water) will toughen and harden the skin. Then, too, 
the players might well be given their shoes several days 
in advance of the opening practice with the advice to 
wear them for short periods two or three times a day 
in order to accustom the feet to the shoe which is so 
different from the ones in daily use. This would, of 
course, mean that careful fittings should have been made 
in advance so that comfort would be assured. The wear- 
ing of two pairs of socks has been advocated and used 
with rather decent results by many. The theory of this 
is that the friction is taken up between the two layers 
of cloth instead of directly against the foot. This is an 
inexpensive procedure and might well be adopted. 

Bruises.—This is by far the most common injury, oc- 
curring in all sports and varying in degree from a small 
discoloration to a severe injury involving deep tissues 
and sometimes even involving the bone or some visceral 
organ. The symptoms are pain, swelling, and discolora- 
tion, all varying with the severity and location of the 
injury. The treatment consists of cold applications ap- 
plied for ten or fifteen minutes and at hourly intervals 
during the twenty-four hours immediately following the 
injury. After this time, hot applications are used for 
the same duration and at the same intervals. Light mas- 
sage may be instituted after forty-eight hours. If the 
injury has involved a muscle, that muscle should be 
kept at rest for two or three days following the injury 
depending on the severity of the bruise. Care should be 
exercised when using hot applications, either wet or dry, 
on a skin surface that is drawn tight by swelling. When 
in this condition the skin is apt to blister, making further 
treatment of the bruise almost impossible, and increasing 
the chances of infection. 

One of the most frequent bruises is one involving the 
anterior thigh muscles and usually called a “charley 
horse.” A “charley horse” may also be caused by tearing 
of muscle fibers. This type usually occurs in baseball 
players, track men, and others. While the cause is dif- 
ferent, the treatment is the same and should be instituted 
as outlined above. 

Occasionally there occurs a bruise of the thigh muscles 
that does not respond to the ordinary treatment within 
a reasonable time. In those cases one should be suspi- 
cious of a deep injury involving the covering of the bone 
and a resultant cartilaginous or bony growth in the 
muscle. For this condition conservative and expectant 
treatment is, I believe, preferred to radical operative pro- 
cedure. The time necessary to effect a complete recov- 
ery often extends over a period of several months. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Physical Education Values in Acrobatic 


' 
4 


Dancing | 


= By 
Epitor’s Notre.—Alys 


Leffler is a young acrobatic 
dancer who has attracted 
attention for the artistic 
quality of her work. She has 
appeared as a specialty dancer in Broadway 
productions and created the roles of The 
Jongleur de Notre Dame and the Evil Spirit 
in Milton’s “Comus” presented at the Guild 
Theatre. She was chosen to present the acro- 
batic dance at the Roerich Museum Dance 
Series, and is popular as a concert soloist in 
and around New York. 

This series of articles, “The Dance in All Its 
Many Forms” appears in HEALTH AND Puys- 
CAL EpucaATION under the personal direction 
of Lucile Marsh, Educational Editor of the 
American Dancer Magazine. 





HERE are many good reasons why 
physical educators should be inter- 
ested in acrobatic dancing. In the 
first place, it is a very good form of physical education, 
naking the body at once strong and flexible. It teaches 
balance and control in topsy-turvy positions, thus giving 
ease and adjustment no matter how unusual the position. 
This is a great advantage when one is taken unawares, as 
in a fall or accident. There have been any number of 
instances of well trained acrobats coming out uninjured 
from serious predicaments. Not so long ago, a well known 
Broadway favorite was hit by a taxi, hurled ten feet in 
the air, and landed on a car track. Except for the cut in 
his head made by the sharp track, his body had completely 
adjusted itself to the fall and was unhurt. Another acro- 
batic dancer rolled from a fast speeding auto as the door 
gave way but reacted perfectly to the somersault in air and 
rolled to his feet unharmed. 

Then, too, young people like acrobatics. The idea of 
stunting with each other never seems to lose its thrill. 
They try the most dangerous turns and flips whether they 
know how to do them or not. To protect their persons we 
are obliged to teach them how to do these tricks with 
safety. Real courage and self-confidence are thus substi- 
tuted for dangerous daring. 

“But most schools teach tumbling; isn’t that the same 
as acrobatic dancing?” a physical education teacher asks. 

I can only say from my own personal experience and 
observation that it is quite different. I remember we used 
to do somersaults, head stands, and even make pyramids 
in school, but the training was always very elementary 
and we learned for the most part by trying until we suc- 
ceeded. When, however, I studied acrobatic dancing, I 
found that there was a real science to acrobatics that had 
been passed down through generations of fine acro- 
bats just like methods of singing have developed through 
the ages. This fund of fact or technique, as it might be 
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called, plus the exact timing to the rhythm 
of the music, and the obedience to artistic 
principles demanded in the dance, pro. 
duces a finesse and quality of movement 
that is completely lacking in the so-called tumbling. 

Take, for instance, the simple forward roll. Most chil. 
dren put their hands down anywhere, place the head 
the mat, and then let the body weight flop them over. 
But when an acrobatic dancer does this movement, she 
has to be able to speed it up or slow it down at any point, 
She has no soft mat to place her head on. She must control 
every ounce of her body weight every instant of the move. 
ment. So she puts her hands on the floor directly under 
her shoulders; she spreads out her fingers and points them 
toward each other thus rounding her elbows; she crosses 
her feet and keeps them very near her hands; she now 
curls her head and body under and bends her elbows until 
her shoulders roll gently onto the floor. The spring from 
her legs carries her completely over and up onto her feet, 
which are still crossed. With this technique she can doa 
series of forward rolls with such speed that she looks like 
a real ball rolling across the stage. 

Then there is the back bend that so many physical 
instructors claim is harmful. It is true that many children 
have backs that are too weak even to hold them in an 
erect posture, and abdominal muscles without any tone 
at all. Naturally, children like this need simple funda- 
mental strengthening before they are allowed to even try 
anything that requires real control. In fact, every student 
should be given preparatory strengthening and limbering 
exercises as the ground work for acrobatics. A child with 


Alys Leffler in the dance “A Ghost of a Clown,” inspired by Rupert 
Brooks’ sonnet “Ghosts.” 
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defective posture should never be allowed to 
do any trick that puts a strain on weak 
muscles. On the other hand, a carefully and 
correctly taught hand stand is one of the best 
and most popular exercises for correcting 
kyphosis. 

“But to return to the back bend—the natural 
arch should first be taken by pushing up from 
lying on the back. Hands should be placed 
directly back of shoulders, palms down and 
fingers pointing to shoulder. Knees should be 
bent up as much as possible, feet flat on floor 
and pointing forward. Pressure is exerted 
equally on hands and feet. Head must drop 
back. As soon as the arch is mastered, the 
student must learn to equalize the contraction 
up and down the whole length of the spine. 
Girls, especially, are prone to make a violent 
contraction in the sacro-iliac region and over- 
strain that part. A good exercise for giving 
students consciousness of the whole spine is 
to have them push up into an arch, then push, 
first, forward to their feet, then back to their 
arms. This makes their arch sway forward 
and backward. This exercise also enables them 
to transfer the weight of their body com- 
pletely onto either their legs or their arms, 
and to pull themselves up to a standing posi- 
tion or raise their legs over their head in what 
is known as a back over. This exercise is 
certainly in keeping with the structure and function of 
the spine and cannot harm a healthy back. However, 
after every trick requiring contraction of the spine, the 
scientific teacher calls for a neutralizing movement such 
as the front bend or the somersault. This systematic 
balancing of muscle effort will keep the body symmetrical 
and save it from strain. A wise teacher will never allow 
young students to overdo. The stunts should be varied 
enough to develop all muscle sets proportionately. Speed 


Alys Leffler in a pose showing the possibility of design in acrobatic 
movement. 
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Alys Leffler in the Chair Dance from Milton’s “Comus.” 


and endurance contests should be discouraged: the 
emphasis should go to form, rhythm, and grace. 

We should also insist on a few carefully thought out 
executions of each trick and discourage endless, thought- 
less trial-and-error repetitions. One of the greatest bene- 
fits I received from my acrobatic training was the ability 
to think my way into my muscles, in other words control 
my body through my mind no matter whether I was 
standing on my head or my feet. This seems to me the 
essence of coordination and, after all, coordination is one 
of the big goals of physical education. 

But probably the greatest point in favor of acrobatic 
dancing versus tumbling is that it directs the show-olf 
tendency into artistic channels. As an acrobatic dancer, 
the student must create movements that have meaning 
and artistic significance. His acrobatic prowess is no 
longer an end in itself but merely a means by which he 
achieves a characterization, an expression of a mood, a 
situation, or even a philosophy. 

For instance, in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Puck is supposed to be a most deft and sprightly elf. 
He must whisk and dart here, there, and everywhere. 
Cartwheels, walkovers, and tinskas add just the miracul- 
ous touch we all expect, while rolls, inside outs, and 
spider walks give the impishness that Puck must have 
to be convincing. 

In Milton’s ‘““(Comus” an evil spirit enchants the throne 
to ensnare the lovely heroine. All over the chair this 
devil must dance to work his black magic. How effective 
it is when he does his thrilling tricks from one arm of 
the chair to the other. (Continued on Page 41) 
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N REVIEWING its work of the 
Review of school year now ending, the Associa- 
the Year's tion finds that many unusual events 
Activities 


transpired in addition to the ordinary 
routine of business. 

First, probably, of these unusual occurrences was the 
printing of the Proceedings of the International Confer- 
ence on Physical Education at Los Angeles in connection 
with the 1932 Olympic Games. The several addresses 
delivered before these meetings were assembled together 
in one complete issue of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL EpucaTion. Many readers expressed appre- 
ciation of this material; and many foreign readers seemed 
particularly pleased. In addition, many reprints of the 
Proceedings were printed for the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations at Los Angeles and for the American 
Academy of Physical Education at New York City and 
were distributed by these respective organizations. 

Early in the fall, many calls began to be received by 
the Association officers for help in the educational crisis. 
These calls were from cities, colleges, and states where 
the physical education programs were in danger of being 
curtailed or even eliminated by drastic tax-cutting 
measures. It was to render this help that Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams, as President of the Association, began the 
tremendous work of organizing the National Committee 
on Physical Education which sponsored the statement 
“Physical Education Today.” Men and women of 
national prominence in education, health, social welfare, 
philanthropy, journalism, and the ministry accepted 
positions on this committee, subscribed to the Statement, 
and gave personal service to further the best interests 
of physical education. In addition, a Technical Com- 
mittee on Physical Education, made up of members of 
our own profession, was enlisted for the purpose of 
answering questions and of disseminating information 
regarding objectives, facilities, and programs. Many 
thousands of copies of the Statement were printed and 
distributed where needed. For this valuable promotional 
work, Dr. Williams has earned the gratitude of the 
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National Association. At the Louisville Convention 4 
resolution was passed commending this project. 

As the year progressed, the Association officers were 
more and more called upon to write letters to legislators, 
school administrators, and influential citizens in behalf 
of programs that were threatened. Many calls were also 
received for arguments that could be used in pointing 
out the need for the health and physical education pro. 
gram in present-day economic and social life. These 
letters finally became the basis for two mimeographed 
circulars presenting the arguments requested. 

As early as December, plans were started for a pro 
motion issue of the JoURNAL, which should give the 
current thought on the importance of health and physical 
education in the modern school curriculum. A series of 
articles was selected for this purpose and combined jn 
one enlarged issue. It was intended that this information 
should be available not only to our own teachers but 
also to other individuals in the community whose support 
was important. It was the first thought to use the March 
issue of the JouRNAL only, but there were some excellent 
articles that could not be prepared in time, and so the 
April issue was also devoted to this promotional purpose, 
The aid of the state directors was solicited and they 
responded by news notices in their bulletins to the effect 
that these copies would be distributed complimentarily 
from the Association offices to the names sent in by 
city and school directors. In this way copies went over 
the entire country to school principals, superintendents, 
members of boards of education, parent-teacher chair- 
men, American Legion officials, members of legislatures, 
and others active in community support of education. 

An event of unusual significance to the Association 
and to the profession of physical education in general 
transpired at the Mid-West District Association Con- 
vention at Wichita. A request was drawn up and pre- 
sented to the National Council for the division of the 
large Mid-West District into two smaller and more com- 
pact districts. The reasons for this action are explained 
by Mr. Strong Hinman in another editorial in this issue. 
Probably no stronger argument for the formation of these 
two new districts can be presented than a glance at 
the officers and chairmen of the two districts contained 
in this issue of the JourNAL. The strong leadership 
available so immediately is proof of the talent that is 
awaiting the call to assume responsibility. 

The Eastern District Convention was unusually large 
and successful in a year when a large attendance could 
not be expected. The Northwest District Convention 
similarly reported a fine meeting and its president, Mr. 
Paul Washke, was present at the national meeting, bring- 
ing greetings from the Far West Coast. 

The National Convention at Louisville, while small in 
delegates compared with previous years, was very SuC- 
cessful from many angles. This first meeting in the 
Southern District resulted in two hundred new associa- 
tion members from southern states. It permitted the 
Association to make its influence felt in this section of 
the country and permitted the members of other districts 
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to become acquainted with the leaders who are carrying 
on the work for the advancement of physical education 
in the South. At the last general session, resolutions 
were read expressing the appreciation of the work of 
Mr. H. T. Taylor, Convention Manager, and of the 
cooperation and hospitality of the school and city officials 
who assisted with the arrangements for the Convention. 

At the Louisville Convention, the National Council 
also expressed its appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. James E. Rogers of the National 
Physical Education Service. During the past year in 
particular Mr. Rogers has been doing superhuman work 
in behalf of physical education programs. The demands 
on his time for writing, for speaking, for consultation 
with physical education directors, civic officials, and 
legislative officials have been tremendous. 

All members of the Association, whether old or new, 
will be glad to know that at the Legislative Council 
meeting, Dr. James H. McCurdy, Secretary-Editor of 
the American Physical Education Association for the 
twenty-four year period 1906-1930, was made an Hon- 
orary Member of the Association. Twelve individuals 
have thus been honored by the Association, and, of the 
twelve, six have made their fame in European countries. 

During the past year, three state organizations affili- 
ated with the American Physical Education Association. 
California, under the presidency of Mr. C. W. Davis, 
Berkeley, affiliated last fall. This step is one which 
should be the forerunner of closer relationships of the 
National Association with the Far West states where 
many original developments have been made in physical 
education which have affected the trends throughout the 
country. New state organizations were also formed in 
Georgia and South Carolina and officers and representa- 
tives to the National Council were elected. Only eight 
states now remain without organized state associations. 

Two new sections of the National Association were 
also formed and recognized during the past year: Men’s 
College Physical Education and Health Education. These 
sections will now hold regular meetings in conjunction 
with the Convention programs. 

Prior to the Convention, President Jesse F. Williams 
worked out new plans as a basis for closer affiliation with 
the National Education Association and met with officials 
of the latter association in Washington. While these 
plans are still being studied, considerable progress has 
been made toward an affiliation which will give mutual 
advantages to both organizations without necessarily 
destroying the identity of the A.P.E.A. By action of the 
Legislative Council, the incoming president is requested 
to carry on this activity. 

The Committee on Honor Awards, of which Dr. F. W. 
Maroney was chairman, reported for the year, and in 
addition, made several definite stipulations upon which 
recognition of the candidates should be based. This year 
nineteen fellowship awards were presented. 

The Association, by action of the Legislative Council, 
has taken steps to affiliate with the American Council 
of Education, with the World Federation of Education 
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Associations, and with the newly organized Citizens’ 
League for Constructive Economy. The purpose of the 
Citizens’ League is to study economic conditions of tax- 
ation and to prevent unwise economy. 

Dr. William Burdick was appointed representative of 
the Association to attend the annual May meeting of 
the American Council of Education at Washington. Dr. 
C. L. Brownell represented the Association at the meeting 
of the National Council on Radio in Education in New 
York City, May 19. Miss Teresa Crowley of Barnard 
College will be the representative at the World Federation 
of Education meeting in Ireland this summer. 

The Women’s Committee on Athletics voted to give 
the sum of two hundred dollars to the Association to 
assist in carrying on its work. The Association acknowl- 
edges its appreciation of this gift which now has been 
made for two successive years. 

As a result of so many urgent demands in connection 
with adverse legislative proposals and tax curtailments, 
little effort was made during the year to press the many 
booklet comrhittees of the Association to report progress 
on their work. Three committees have now made final 
reports which have been published, namely, Preventive 
and Corrective Physical Education, Dancing in Ele- 
mentary Schools, and Athletics for Girls and Women. 
The many other committees are preparing to continue 
their work toward completion this coming year. 

The Association is working jointly with the School 
Health and Physical Education Department of the 
N.E.A. in a nation-wide study of teacher training. Mr. 
N. P. Neilson of the State Department, California, is 
chairman of this important committee. A preliminary 
‘report has been published in the Research Quarterly. 

The plan of publishing District News Notes in the 
JOURNAL received great impetus the past year. The 
Eastern, Mid-West, and Northwest Districts regularly 
contributed these interesting items and the Southern 
District and new Central District are taking steps to 
make reports next year upon the activities of their re- 
spective states. 

Last year the total number of members was 6840; 
this year 6280. The finances for the calendar year 
showed a profit of approximately one thousand dollars. 

In promotion drives to maintain the Association’s 
membership, it is difficult to sort out any one name 
when so many have helped. Nevertheless, it may be 
appropriate to mention three cases of efforts at 100 per 
cent membership; East Stroudsburg Teachers College, 
with A. Lester Crapser influential in sending over two 
hundred student members; the city of Rochester, New 
York, where Herman J. Norton submitted memberships 
from practically every physical education teacher in the 
system; and Boston Y.M.C.A. where Robert Laveaga 
acted as sponsor for sending in memberships for every 
member in the Department. The procuring of a 100 
per cent membership is a feat difficult of accomplish- 
ment in an ordinary year. It is extraordinary in a year 
such as that just past. 

In closing this review, the editor wishes to make ac- 
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knowledgments for the timely and valuable help ren- 
dered the Association during the past year by many of 
its members. Whenever help has been requested during 
the past crucial year, it has usually been given quickly 
and gladly with a spirit of professional pride in service. 

The work of the past year done, the Association now 
looks forward with the promise of continued strong lead- 
ership. Miss Mary Channing Coleman is the new Presi- 
dent and Strong Hinman, the new Vice-President. The 
new officers are already busy with plans for the advance- 
ment of the Association’s affairs. The next Convention 
city is Cleveland, Ohio, where a joint meeting with the 
Mid-West District will be held. Floyd Rowe is convention 
manager and has already held a number of committee 
meetings formulating plans for a year in advance. 

With this start, the signs point to progress in 1933-34. 
Many new problems of reorganization and rebuilding 
are to be faced and the work has already begun, to be 
carried on through the summer, and conducted with 
redoubled vigor when school terms open again in the fall. 


LETTER just received by the 


California Association offices from Charles W. 
Retains Its Davis, President of the California Asso- 
Program 


ciation of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, contains news that will 
be cheerful reading for members everywhere in the physi- 
cal education profession. The three physical education 
bills which were introduced into the California legislature 
early in the session were all defeated. The two most 
detrimental bills never got out of the Senate Education 
Coramittee. The third was settled by a motion made 
a few days prior to the close of the session to table all 
existing education legislation which had not been re- 
ported for legislative hearing. As a result, the California 
physical education law, as it has been in existence since 
its passage in 1917, will remain intact. Mr. Davis further 
states that “the bills received a great deal of opposition 
and very little support in the course of their brief history 
in the legislature.” 


ITOSIS, cell division, is the process 
through which all mankind has 
gone on the journey toward better things. 
All physical directors are familiar with 
the facts involved in growth by means of 
cell division. The American Physical Education Associa- 
tion is an organization composed of many cells. Organ- 
izations in their movement forward and upward may ex- 
pand into better units by the same means Mother Nature 
employs in the development of mankind. The American 
Physical Education Association is expanding constantly 
in membership and influence, and as a result of increased 
activity in the large and important Mid-West District, the 
question of division has for some time forced itself upon 
the attention of Mid-West leaders. 

For the past few years it has been evident that the Mid- 
West District was becoming unwieldy. That huge cell 
composed of fourteen state nucleii from West Virginia 
on the East to Colorado on the West, from Kansas on the 
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South to Canada on the North, was maturing rapidly 

, Pidly, 
Those entrusted with the development and leadership of 
this large district decided that a major operation Was 
necessary. A long and thorough consultation was held at 
Wichita, Kansas, during the Mid-West Convention, and 
all of the specialists, council members assembled from 
each state, agreed that the proposed division had now 
become a logical step. It was agreed to make an incision 
from north to south along the course of the Mississippi 
River, and to place Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin in the eastern section, with 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Colorado in the western sec. 
tion. Upon the completion of these preliminary Steps, 
the actual operation had to await the official sanction of 
the National Council at its annual Convention meeting. 

A special committee known as the “steering committee” 
was appointed by Dr. Bell, the new chief of staff. The 
members were C. H. McCloy, Mabel Lee, Emil Rath. 
Birch Bayh, Dr. Bell, and Strong Hinman, Chairman. 
It was the duty of this committee to present the facts to 
the National Council, and secure their confirmation and 
their recommendations for procedure. The national con- 
sultation experts examined very carefully every angle 
of the case, and when they were confident that the change 
would be a beneficial one and were assured that it had 
been requested by the Mid-West District itself, they gave 
their unanimous approval. The “steering committee” had 
been commissioned by the Mid-West District Council to 
make the division and attend to all the details, and the 
National Council agreed to let this group go ahead and 
make the final arrangements for the separation. After 
several conferences in which details were ironed out, 
names discussed and selected, and officers rearranged and 
chairmen of sections appointed for the first year, the offi- 
cial pronouncements are now ready to be given to the 
physical education world. 

The new district west of the Mississippi River is known 
as the Central District of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association. The states east of the river retained the 
name Mid-West District because the Mid-West had orig- 
inated there. Most of the officers for each district had been 
elected at the Wichita Convention in anticipation of the 
approval of the National Council. 


Professional growth will come as a result of this divi- 
sion. New leaders will be developed in each district, and 
many new members will be gained because they will have 
better opportunity to attend conventions and become en- 
thused over the work. Conventions stimulate the mem- 
bership, and now that the distance to a convention city 
will be shorter than before the division was made we can 
expect to see many new faces in our ranks, and thus be 
able to tap a reservoir of professional energy and leader- 
ship hitherto unheard of. With Dr. McCloy guiding the 
destiny of the new Central District, and Dr. Bell that of 
the Mid-West District, we can rest assured that these 
healthy young district associations will expand and grow 
into maturity and can be certain that the American Phys- 
ical Education Association has made progress.—By Strong 
Hinman, Past President, Mid-West District. 
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T HAS come to be accepted By 
| in many school systems that 


the physical education de- GERTRUDE MOULTON, M.D. 


partment is the department to 
which the training for leisure 
can best be delegated. Some 
are also inclined to say that we have the best opportunity 
to develop a social personality and to give training in 
character. 

The extra-curricular program is usually carried on by 
a comparatively few people representing few depart- 
ments and often (perhaps because these few departments 
are concerned with some of the non-credit work) a feel- 
ing seems to exist that these departments represent the 
less valuable part of the school program. The depart- 
ments concerned are usually asked to carry on their 
activities as best they can without any allotment of time 
but are expected to seize upon such “free” times as they 
can find before breakfast or at night or in the late after- 
noon in conflict with many required lectures, laboratories, 
and other interruptions which make a consecutive and 
sequential program difficult. 

At the same time that no time is safeguarded for these 
activities, their importance is recognized. It may and 
does happen that a single individual is scheduled to play 
a game with her team, to have a final rehearsal in Glee 
Club or for a play, and to go to a required lecture at one 
and the same time. A part of this difficulty comes about 
because so few of the instructors are concerned with the 
“extra-curricular” activities and a part is because no 
time has been saved for these activities. 

In the “education for leisure,” in training youth “for 
complete and worthy living,” and in the education which 
deals “with the whole man and not just a part of him” 
(see statement of the National Committee on Physical 
Education), there is need of a greater distribution of 
leadership than is common and a need of a more satis- 
factory allotment of and safeguarding of time for such 
activities and a need of arranging the work so that none 
are attempting everything and rushing frantically from 
one appointment to another and yet everyone takes part 
in some activities which offer opportunity for action, 
self-direction, integration, leadership, and followership. 

Much more could be done in time allotment and fac- 
ulty leadership than has yet been worked out. It would 
be possible to plan an extra-curricular program that 
would give opportunity relating to almost every curri- 
cular offering and give experience in leadership, coop- 
erative followership, development of creative ability, 
association with faculty and other students of like inter- 
ests. The social values of courage, loyalty, fortitude in 
disappointment or defeat, understanding attitude in vic- 
tory—all of the attributes of “sportsmanship”—could 


The Extra-Curricular Program 
and Leisure-Time Training 


Director of Physical Education for Women 
Oberlin College 


be developed. This might be 
done in this way: 

1. Every faculty member 
could be asked to enter into 
some of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as leader or as co-worker. 

2. The day could be divided into four parts: (1) Sleep 
—eight hours; (2) Study and recitations—eight hours; 
(3) Scheduled extra-curricular activities—two hours; (4) 
Free for eating, dressing, movies, committee work, non- 
scheduled extra-curricular activities, non-scheduled cur- 
ricular activities (as required lectures, etc.)—six hours. 

3. There could be rigid adherence to the hours set 
aside for scheduled curricular (eight hours daily) and 
scheduled extra-curricular (two hours daily) activities. 

4. At the time of registration, the student could be 
given the opportunity to register for scheduled extra- 
curricular activities as well as curricular. 

5. Entrance into these extra-curricular activities would 
not be competitive (although competition could be held 
in each group), but classes or groups could be formed 
for beginners as well as for those, proficient in any line 
in which there were extra-curricular offerings. 

6. Advisers could guide the students into a balanced 
recreational program. (Since the time for recreation is 
set aside, conflicts would occur in this program just as 
in the curricular program. This would necessitate choice 
and would insure no student attempting too much.) 
Recreational offerings could include: ‘individual and 
group activities; active and sedentary activities. 

Suggestions for the extra-curricular program are given 
in the following outline: 

1. Dramatics.—For beginners and “dubs” as well as for the 
proficient. All who want to might enter. Productions would be 
“work-shop” productions. Experience would be given in the 
mechanics and coaching and writing of plays. The faculty spon- 
soring or taking part in this would include all who care to, but 
especially, perhaps, those in the English, history, public speaking, 
and classics departments. Perhaps the physics department could 
take the responsibility for helping with mechanical devices and 
lighting and the physical education and music departments could 
help the students in working out dances, etc. 

2. Literary.— Literary societies, reading clubs, story telling 
groups, college paper, college annual, etc. Sponsored by English 
and public speaking departments; also, perhaps by economics, 
political science departments, etc. 

3. Nature Study and Camp Craft——Sponsored by physical 
education, geology, zoology, botany, and astronomy departments 
(home economics where there is such a department). 

4. Sports.——Individual sports such as tennis, archery, golf, 
swimming, horseshoes, badminton, ping pong, skating, and equita- 
tion; and team sports, including baseball, basketball, volleyball, 
soccer, football, and hockey, could be sponsored by the physical 
education department and all others interested. 


5. Group Music.—(a) Vocal—Glee Clubs, choirs, and cho- 
ruses; (b) Instrumental—Band, trio, orchestra, etc.; (c) Kines- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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NORMAN F. KUNDE 


Department of Physical Education, University of Washington 


Playground and Recreation Program” has been the 

result of efforts to have on hand for disposal an out- 
line of activities from which play and recreation programs 
might be arranged. With each of the activity divisions 
suggested, some bibliographical references are offered so 
that those interested in certain phases of the program 
material may readily resort to at least a few of the better 
references for further and more detailed information. 
The bibliography is not exhaustive nor does it necessarily 
contain the very best references, but it is felt that it pre- 
sents a rather concise and yet fairly inclusive outline of 
possible program contributions that will be helpful to 
individuals concerned with recreational programs. 

Not only has this outline made it possible for me to 
answer rather handily the many queries coming from in- 
dividuals and communities concerning play and recrea- 
tion programs, but it has also been very helpful in my 
teacher-training classes on “Playgrounds and Community 
Recreation” in the Department of Physical Education at 
the University of Washington. For each of the sixteen 
divisions of the activity program there is on hand further 
supplementary and amplifying materials in my files which 
can readily be available. 


I. Highly Organized Team and Pre-Athletic Games 
Team games are played by sides of a more select and 
limited personnel, who must work to attain a high degree 
of cooperation for success. They generally have an intri- 
cate and detailed set of rules. Furthermore, they ordi- 
narily involve learned skills that are not ends in them- 
selves, and intensive training, drill, and coaching. 


Ez FOLLOWING outline of “Activities for the 


Soccer Pinball Hand Soccer 

Rugby Endball Americanball 

Cricket Kickball Touch Football 
Baseball Longball Playgroundball 
Lacrosse Fieldball Soccer Baseball 
Football Newcomb Double Dodgeball 
Speedball Hand Polo Hockey—field and ice 
Volleyball Captainball Nine-Court Basketball 
Basketball Two-Court Basketball 


Bancroft, J. Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gym- 
nasium. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Bancroft, J., and Pulvermacher, W. Handbook of Athletic Games. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Bickley, Graham. Handbook of Athletics. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1929. 

Bowen and Mitchell. Practice of Organized Play. New York: A. 

S. Barnes & Co., 1923. 


Activities for the Playground and 
Recreation Program 





Mass Athletics and Games. New York: National Recreation 
Association. 


Physical Education Courses of Study. Denver, Colorado and Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Playing Rules for Various Highly Organized Team Games. Spald. 
ing Athletic Library. New York: Am. Sports Pub. Co. 

Recreative Athletics. New York: National Recreation Association 

Staley, S. C. Games, Contests, and Relays. New York: A. 5 
Barnes & Co., 1925. 


Staley, S. C. Individual and Mass Athletics. New York: A, § 
Barnes & Co., 1928. 


Tanner, J. R. A Game Program in Physical Education. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1927. 


Withington, P. The Book of Athletics. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard and Co. 


II. Track and Field Athletics 

Track and field activities and contests have to do with 
the fundamental skills such as jumping, running, throw. 
ing, etc., and depend largely on individual skill. 


Badge tests Track and field 
Novice races Motor ability tests 
Relay carnival Athletic efficiency tests 





All-round championship 


Bovard, John F., and Cozens, F. W. Tests and Measurements in © 
Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders and Co, 
1930. 


Draper, E. M., and Smith, G. M. Intramural Athletics. New © 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. 5 


Mitchell, E. D. Intramural Athletics. New York: A. S. Barnes & | 
Co., 1925. 


Recreative Athletics. New York: National Recreation Association, 

Track and Field Guides. New York: Spalding Athletic Library. 

Wegener, A. B. Track and Field Athletics. New York: A. S§. § 
Barnes & Co., 1924. ; 


III. Tumbling, Pyramids, and Stunts 


Tumbling, pyramids, and stunts may or may not re 
quire apparatus, are highly adaptive, and have no limit to 
the number and combinations of exercises or movements 
that may be mastered. 


Tumbling and pyramids, teams and clubs 
Individual stunts without apparatus 
Apparatus stunts 

Balance-beam stunts, etc. 


Balch, E. B. Tumbling Simplified. New York: Macmillan Co, 
1916. 

McClow, L. L. Tumbling. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1931. 

Cotteral, B. and D. Tumbling, Pyramid Building, and Stuns 
‘for Girls and Women. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. 

Pearl, N., and Brown, H. E. Health by Stunts. New York: Mat 
millan Co., 1922. 

Pyramid Construction. New York: Spalding Athletic Library. 


Rodgers, M. Handbook of Stunts. New York: Macmillan Co, 
1928. 
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Tumbling. New York: Spalding Athletic Library. 
qwarg, L. F., Apparatus and Tumbling Exercises. Philadelphia: 


John Joseph McVey & Co. 
IV. Low Organized Games 

Low organized games generally do not require much 
skill. As a rule they have very few playing regulations 
and these may be readily interpreted. There usually is 
no definite limit to the number of players who may par- 
ticipate. Furthermore, these games vary greatly as to 
type and degree so that they may be splendidly adapted 
for all ages and to any sized group and to almost any sit- 
uation insofar as equipment and facilities are concerned. 


Stunts Quiet games Dual contests 
Tag games Circle games Singing games 
Line games Social games Obstacle races 
Relay races Spoke games Group contests 


Guessing games Pencil and paper games 


Bancroft, J. H. Games for Playground, Home, School, and Gym- 
nasium. New York, 1923. 

Bowen and Mitchell. Practice of Organized Play. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co., 1923. . 

Elsom and Trilling. Social Games and Group Dances. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. 

Geister, Edna. The Fun Book. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1923. 

LaSalle, D. Play Activities for Elementary Schools. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. 

Sperling, H. The Playground Book. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927. 

Staley, S. C. Games, Contests, and Relays. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1923. 

What Can We Do? New York: National Recreation Association. 


V. Free-Play Activities 
Free-play activities are those which may be carried on 
with a minimum of immediate direction or supervision 


and include an unusually great variety of interests and 
activities. 


Tops Coasting Wooden Face 
Quoits Handball Target Board 
Blocks Dominoes Backgammon 
Tennis Ping Pong Mumble-de-peg 
Puzzles Ring Toss Paddle Tennis 
Skating Tetherball Miniature Golf 
Squares Horseshoes Jumping Ropes 
Archery Jack Stones Apparatus Play 
O’Leary Hop-scotch Bean-Bag Boards 
Croquet Shuffleboard Checkers and Chess 
Marbles Deck Tennis Bowling on the Green 
Wading Pool 


Curtis, H. S. Education Through Play. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1915. 

Eighty-Eight Successful Play Activities. New York: National 
Recreation Association. 

Forbush. Guide Book to Childhood. Philadelphia: American In- 
stitute of Child Life, 1923. 

Hanmer, L. F. First Steps in an Organized Playground. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1914. 

Johnson, G. E. Education by Play. Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1907. 

Lehman and Witty. The Psychology of Play Activities. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1923. 


VI. Story Hour and Correlated Phases 


The story hour is a special period given over to the 
presenting of stories in the numerous ways as indicated 
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below. It is essentially a quiet period with the major 
portion of the group ordinarily acting as listeners or 
spectators. The story hour may be correlated in excellent 
manner with many other phases of the program. 


Puppetry Inventing Stories 
Dramatization Radio Story Hour 
Retelling Stories Informal Story Hour 


Bailey, C. S. For the Story Teller. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Co., 1914. 

Bryant, S. C. How to Tell Stories to Children. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1913. 

Cowles, J. The Art of Story Telling. New York: Flanagan Co. 

Forbes, M. P. Good Citizenship Through Story Telling. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Forbush, W. B. Manual of Story Telling. Philadelphia: Jacobs, 
1915. 

Graded Lists of Stories to Tell. Chicago: American Library Assoc. 

Lyman, E. Story Telling, What to Tell and How to Tell It. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1913. 

Story Telling. New .York: National Recreation Assoc. 


VII. Handcraft and Construction Work 


Handcraft and construction work emphasize the use 
of the hands or, more generally speaking, the manual 
activities which have to do with making things. This 
“expression” of the hands lends itself to a wonderful op- 
portunity for bringing out the creative ability of which 
the child is capable. 


Kites Crocheting Basket weaving 
Posters Radio craft Jewelry making 
Pottery Scrap books Model sailboats 
Dyeing Soap carving Hot-air balloons 
Knitting Leather craft Artificial flowers 
Drawing Book making Sealing wax work 
Lanterns Woodturning Doll dressmaking 
Tin craft | Clay modeling Woodblock printing 


Whittling Loomweaving Pushmobile construction 
Airplanes Woodworking _ Bird house construction 
Stenciling Wax modeling Clothes pin doll making 


Bead work Potatocarving Wooden toys—Jig saws 
Cork work Sand modeling Paper cutting and pasting 
Snow modeling 


Hall, A. N. The Boy Craftsman. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1905. 

Hall, A. N. Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1918. 

Hall, A. N. Handicraft for Handy Girls. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1916. 

Handcraft. New York: National Recreation Association. 

Jessup & Logue. The Handicraft Book. New York: G. P. Put- 
nain’s Sons. 

Kelley, Lela E. Three Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do. 
Boston, 1903. . 

Rich, G. E. When Mother Lets Us. New York: Moffat. 

(There are a great many specific outlines on particular phases of the 
handicraft program which might well be referred to for special 
interest, i.e., basketry, pottery, jewelry making, leather work, 
bead work, clay modeling, etc.) 


VIII. Music 


Music, as part of the recreation or play program, is 
intended to provide an opportunity for social develop- 
ment, entertaiiment, and expression of the rhythmic im- 
pulses through the various forms of presentation which 
are here suggested. 
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Community singing Quartettes Harmonica clubs 
Phonograph concerts Glee clubs Kitchen bands or 
Operas and operettas Orchestras Improvising songs 


Music memory contest Toy symphony Jazz horn harmony 

Improvised instruments Ukelele playing 

Bartholomew and Lawrence. Music for Everyone. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press. 


Community Singing. New York: National Recreation Assoc. 
Music on the Playground. New York: National Recreation Assoc., 
1926. 


Spaeth. Common Sense of Music. National Recreation Assoc. New 
York: Horace Liveright. 


Toy Symphony. New York: National Recreation Assoc. 


Twice-55 Community Songs No. 1 and No. 2 Boston: 
Burchard Co. 


Ukelele Playing. New York: National Recreation Assoc. 


IX. Drama 


Dramatics, as another form of social development, 
offer a wide range of selective activities which provide 
for those who are talented in acting, mimicry, impersona- 
tion, and other modes of public presentation. 


Ce. 


Farces Charades Vaudevilles 
Tableau Comedies Pantomimes 
Debates Fantasies Melodramas 
Pageants Mock trials Patriotic plays 
Festivals Minstrel shows 


Bates, Esther W. The Art of Producing Pageants. Boston: Walt- 
er Baker Co. 

Bosworth, H. Technique in Dramatic Art. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 

Collier, L. Wood. Child Health Program for P. T. A. and Women’s 
Clubs. 1923. Revised in 1924 by Wedgewood. 

Gordon, Edgar Bernard. Community Music and Drama. Madison: 
Bulletin, U. of Wisconsin, 1917, Serial No. 843. Pp. 27. 

Hallock, Grace Tabor. Dramatized Child Health. Am. Child 
Health Association. Pp. 306. 

Kelley, Owen. Stunt Play. Old Town Publ. Co. 

National Recreation Assoc. Community Drama. New York: Cent- 
ury Co. 

Wedgewood, Harriet. Education Through Health Plays. 
Bureau of Education; Health Education No. 5. Pp. 22. 

Young, James. How to Make Up. New York: M. Witmark Co. 


X. Dancing 


U. S. 


Dancing in its various phases may be a social activity 
providing recreational opportunities; it may also be a 
means of developing self-expression and creative ability 
as well as being a splendid form of exercise. 


Rhythms Tap dancing Natural dancing 

Folk dances Social dancing Character dancing 

Clog dancing Dance reviews Dancing and singing games 

Burchenal, Elizabeth. Dances of the People. New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. 

Crampton, C. Ward. The Folk Dance Book. 2nd Book. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Crawford, Caroline. Dramatic Games and Dances for Little 
Children. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Pp. 77. Music. 

LaSalle, Dorothy. Play Activities for Elemeniary Schools. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. Pp. 179. 

Nulson, Peter. Children’s Dances. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Richards, J. M. Dramatized Rhythm Plays. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 58. 


Scott, Ed. Dancing as an Art and Pastime. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, 1905. 

Shafter, M. Dances for All Children. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927. 
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XI. Nature Activities 


Nature activities afford an opportunity for impars: 
knowledge regarding all the related phases of the nat 
environment and physical phenomena, thus making fy, 0 
a more constructive attitude, a better understanding. , 
keener appreciation, and a greater observation of natur 
life on the part of those who are active in such work, 





Pets Flowers Collections 

Birds Field trips Campcraft 

Trees Gardening Nature excursions 
Insects Woodcraft Nature lore games 

Hiking Indian lore Study of natural foods 
Leaves Astronomy Nature experimentations 
Geology 


Flower pressing and mounting 

Beard, Daniel Carter. Outdoor Handbook. New York: Scriby 
& Sons, 1912. 

Beard, Lina and Adelia B. On the Trails. New York: Scribner} 
Sons, 1930. 

Boy Scout Manual. New York: Boy Scout Pub. Co. 

Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess Bird Book for Children. By. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1919. 


Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess Animal Book for Childry 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1920. 


Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess Flower Book for Childrey, 
New York: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. 

Hough, Emerson. Out of Doors. New York: Appleton, 1915, 

Handbook for Pioneers. 347 Madison Avenue, New York: Asso. 
ciation Press. 

Kephart, Horace. Camping and Woodcraft. 400 pages. Vol. I an 
III. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. Book of Woodcraft. 
Doubleday. 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. Animal Heroes. Every Boy’s Library. 
New York: Crosset, 1914. 

Smith, Chas. F. Games and Recreational Methods for Club; 
Camps, and Scouts. New York: Dodd and Co. Pp. 463. 


Vinal, W. G. Nature Almanac. New York: National Recreation 
Assoc. 


Vinal, W. G. Nature Games. Ithaca, New York: Comstock Pub. 
Co. 


XII. Water Sports 


Water’ sports, generally considered, are intended to 
include all those activities in or on the water and all the 
various skills and knowledge which thereby are implied 
by these activities. 


New York: : 








Stunts Water games Hydrant showers 
Diving Wading pools Shadow swimming 
Swimming Water carnivals Rowing and Regattas | 
Life saving Surfboard riding | Canoeing and boating § 






Water polo Beginners’ swimming Sprinkler and tub play 


Boy Scout Manual. 2 Park Ave., New York: Boy Scout Pub. Co. § 
Nat’! Council. 


Brownell, Mary A. Swimming Pageants and Stunts. New York: ; 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Series 1-4, 4v. 


Sheffield, Lyba and Nita. Swimming Simplified. New York: A 
S. Barnes & Co. 2nd Revised and enlarged edition, 1927. 


Swimming Guide. 45 Rose St., New York: American Sports Pub. § 
Co. A. G. Spalding Library. 


Swimming and Life Saving Bulletins. New York: American Red § 
Cross, 199 Green St., 1931. 


XIII. Special or Feature Activities 

Special or feature activities may or may not be cor 
related with the regular phases of the program, and quite 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Greetings to his old friends and to the members of the 
American Physical Education Association comes from Wil- 
liam Stecher, shown with his wife in their charming home 
in that land of romance, song, and alluremeat, Hawaii. 
Mr. Stecher has lived in Hawaii since his retirement from 
an active and influential life in physical education, in 
which he was for many years Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in Philadelphia. During this time 





“Aloha” from the Stechers, Honolulu (from postcard greeting) 


he also carried editorial duties in connection with Mind 
and Body. The National Association has acknowledged 
his services to physical education by bestowing upon him 
the Fellowship award and making. him an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Mr. Stecher’s many friends and the teachers who, although 
not knowing him personally, know him by his work will be 
glad to have these greetings and to return them in full. 














Leisure-Time Panel Discussion 


of the Institute of Character-Developing Forces, Boston, Mass., April 
7-20, 1933—Frederick Rand Rogers, Boston University, Chairman 
a activities greatly affect character, whether for good or 

ill. The rapid increase in leisure time made possible by a ma- 
chine civilization renders increasingly important the preparation 
of children for, and the guidance of adults in, recreative and 
pleasure pursuits. The following conclusions of the Leisure-Time 
Panel are submitted as recommendations to individuals and 
groups responsible for the education of children and the control 
of leisure-time facilities: 

1. The character qualities subject to improvement through 
proper leisure activities (and sure to be adversely and severely 
affected by improper ones) are health, whether physical or men- 
tal; social efficiency, including especially such traits as coopera- 
tion, fair play, sympathy, charity, leadership, initiative, perse- 
verence; and culture, including appreciation of literature, music, 
the arts of form, nature, science, religion, etc. 

2. The profound effect on character of leisure-time activities 
renders it imperative for commercial agencies so to conduct their 
activities that the health and social behavior of their patrons will 
at least not be impaired. In the long run such a policy is likely 
to be most profitable financially as well as socially sound. 

3. To conserve physical and social character, governmental 
agencies (apart from education) must supervise the activities of 
commercial recreation agencies, many of which cannot be trusted 
to place public policy or even their own permanency above the 
chance of immediate gain. 

Such supervision must, unfortunately, often take the form of 
censorship, but should be supplemented by active participation 
of the broadest sort. The public park and recreation movement 


should, therefore, be almost infinitely expanded. 

4. Leaders in leisure-time activities should adapt their pro- 
grams to the physical, economic, and social environments in 
which they serve. Lack of funds is no insuperable handicap to 
the resourceful leader in this field if local facilities are properly 
comprehended and utilized. This is especially true in cities, 
where poverty might seem to be the greatest handicap. 

5. Teachers and other leaders should seek and develop the 
individual talents. of their followers and cultivate these. Mass 
programs are impressive to the uninitiated, and have a proper 
place in leisure. They make a fine impression, but become per- 
manently effective as they lead to more intimate group and 
individual activities. 

6. Special efforts should be made to arrange for exchange of 
talents, so that each individual may experience the delights of 
exhibition, receive the encouragement of social approval and form 
the habit of service. 

7. It is essential to the greatest use of leisure-time resources 
that all local agencies for training and guidance in leisure devise 
some plan for central action which shall be effective in: 

(a) Coordinating the program of the several organizations 
and the services of their workers; 

(b) Providing a source for those who seek facilities and aid 
in extending their own activities, or who wish to organize groups; 

(c) Securing the wider use of facilities and services now 
available ; 

(d) Aiding each group to define its functions in order that 
overlapping and duplication may be avoided. 

8. Public and private schools, whether lower, intermediate, 
or higher, should: 

(a) Encourage the use of their facilities throughout the day 
and evening; 
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(b) Welcome outside talent in construction and leadership; 

(c) Direct movements for retrenchment to proper channels, 
remembering Aristotle’s dictum that the great function of educa- 
tion is to prepare for the wise use of leisure; 

(d) Break down the barrier between pupil and teacher by 
the virtual elimination of marking systems, badges, prizes, and 
special honors—so that teachers may be free to make school a 
more joyful place, and themselves the friends of their students. 

(e) Reduce emphasis on the competitive aspects of games and 
sports, increasing emphasis on cooperation, so that social traits 
may be developed; 

(f{) Modify and relax the rigidity of curricula to the end 
that pupils’ interests may be aroused and developed; 

(g) Provide for pupil leadership to fullest extent where possible. 

9. Other avowed character-development agencies should make 
adjustments like those recommended for public and private schools. 

10. The values, both economic and social, of leisure activities 
under trained leadership, should be established by such objective 
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measurements as will win the active support of res 
of the community; and these proofs should be 
broadcast by carefully considered and expertly di 

This panel considers proper publicity to be o 
problems to be solved by the central coordin 
and advises all workers considering projects t 
into their confidence concerning the purposes of the activities j 
order that publicity may contribute to the desired social can 

11. It becomes increasingly apparent as problems are hes 
that the ultimate, or even any worth-while, predicate, 
the organizations and conduct of leisure-time activities coun 
on the active cooperation of existing agencies of education a 
recreation, and other forms of social service. Individual - 
fessorial, and institutional jealousies and competitive practices eG 
stitute perhaps the most serious deterrent to effective action ; 

12. It is finally recommended that the Citizens’ Committee 
and other sponsors of this Institute give leadership to a follow. 
through movement which will bring about increased cooperative 
effort by existing agencies so that increased character values result. 


Ponsible leaders 
interpreted and 
rected publicity, 
ne of the major 
ating committee: 
0 take the press 





Report of the Necrology Committee 


Submitted at the Annual Convention, April, 1933 


URING the present school year, the American 
Dd Physical Education Association has suffered the 
loss of five outstanding leaders in the profession. 
Memorials for the following have already been printed in 
the JOURNAL: 
Miss Frances Musselman 
Mr. Henry Panzer December, 1932 
Mr. Jean Chryssafis December, 1932 


The memorials for George Seikel and Lydia Clark 
have been prepared by intimate friends of the deceased. 


September, 1932 





George Seikel 
Jn Memoriam 

George Seikel, Newark, New Jersey, was born in Barn- 
bach, Germany, September 4, 1852 and died in Newark, 
N. J., June 12, 1932. In his youth he came under the in- 
fluence of the Turnvereins and became an enthusiastic 
disciple of “Father Jahn.” In 1867 he organized a Turn- 
verein in Bad Orb, Germany. The year following, he left 
for America where he has ever since been actively con- 
nected with the development of physical education. 

Mr. Seikel graduated from the Normal School of the 
American Gymnastic Union in 1873 and later supple- 
mented this training by studies at the Dr. Arnold Nor- 
mal School, Harvard and Chautauqua Summer Schools. 

During fifty-six years of service, he taught physical 
education in New Haven, Connecticut; Newark, New 
Jersey; at the Hoboken Academy; at the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City; the Newark, New Jersey, public 
schools; playgrounds of Newark; Newark Normal School 
for Physical Education; and at the Panzer College. 

On June 17, 1923, he celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
as a teacher in the midst of a large circle of friends and 
admirers. George Seikel was beloved by all for his sterling 
qualities and was the recipient of many honors and dis- 
tinctions. He was elected to honorary membership of the 
Association of Teachers of New York and New Jersey, of 
the Newark Turnverein, and of the North American Gym- 
nastic Association. He was a-leader in Turner circles. 

In 1927, he was awarded the degree of “Master of 
Physical Education, Honoris Causa,” by the Normal 
College of the American Gymnastic Union. 





In 1928, the New Jersey State Association of Physical 
Education gave him the “Award of Merit for Meritorious 
Service” and on April 30, 1930, he was awarded the Fel. 
lowship by the American Physical Education Association, 

He was a pioneer in the true sense of the word. Filled 
with enthusiasm and devoted to his cause, he did a great 
deal of blazing the trail for physical education. He was 
highly respected for his qualities of loyalty, friendliness, 
and kindliness toward his fellowmen. His counsel and ad- 
vice were eagerly sought and gladly followed. The Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association loses in him a scholar, 
a man, and a teacher—By Mr. Randall D. Warden, 
Director of Physical Education, Newark Public Schools. 


Lydia Clark 
In Memoriam 

The death of Lydia Ann Clark on February 26, 1933, 
brought to an end a professional career of great merit. 
Having been known throughout this association for her 
pioneer work in fostering physical education programs for 
girls and women, and having been made a Fellow of this 
Association in 1931, she should be awarded a place in 
the history of American education commensurate with 
her noteworthy accomplishments. 

Lydia Clark Benedict was a graduate of Andover Aca- 
demy and of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
During the year 1913-1914, she was a special student in 
the Department of Hygiene and Physical Education at 
Wellesley College. She received her B.S. degree from 
Teachers Co.ic se, Columbia University, in 1917, and her 
M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

From 1908 to 1910, Lydia Clark was the director of 
physical education at the Birmingham School for Girls. 
From 1910 to 1913, she was the director of physical edu- 
cation at the Kent Place School for Girls in Summit, New 
Jersey. In 1914, after a year spent in study at Wellesley 
College, Lydia Clark went to the State Normal School at 
Normal, Illinois. There she remained until 1922. During 
this time she planned and put into effect a professional 
course in physical education. Her experimental work in 
the elementary training school at the State Normal School 
resulted in the writing of a pamphlet entitled Physical 
Education and the Interests of the Children. In 1917, 4 
book Physical Training for the Elementary Schools was 
published. Her work in organizing the Illinois Girls’ Ath- 
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letic League was the beginning of such state organizations 
and has been patterned after in several sections of the 
country. She was director of the department at the IIli- 
nois State Normal School until she left there to become 
director for women at Ohio State University. wi 

As director of the women’s division at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Miss Clark has been an exceptional leader. Her 
liberal view, coupled with her constructive criticism, al- 
ways helped in carrying out the plans for the growth of 
all phases of the department. After the establishment in 
1923 of the first courses for professional students in 
physical education, Miss Clark’s interest in this phase of 
the work enabled it to develop rapidly. The students rec- 
ognized her understanding of their interests in recreation 
and her desire for a program based on modern trends. 

The place which Miss Clark filled in national physical 
education may be seen by her affiliation with numerous 
constructive organizations. She was a Fellow in the 
American Physical Education Association; prominent in 
the Women’s Amateur Athletic Federation; Chairman, 
Normal School and College Sections, Middle West, Society 
of College Directors of Physical Education; President, 
Middle West Society of College Directors of Physical 
Education for Women; Chairman, Physical Education 
Section, Ohio College Teachers Association; Member, 
National Committee on Women’s Athletics; member, 
American Public Health Association; and speaker at 
conventions and a contributor to professional magazines. 
She was most prominent in Ohio educational associations. 

In the spring of 1927 Lydia Clark was happily mar- 
ried to Bertram Benedict of the Editorial Research Re- 
ports of Washington, D. C. 

Her many friends and associates in the American Phy- 
sical Education Association will echo the words of Miss 
Amy Homans: “TI had a great respect for Lydia Clark; a 
genuine liking for her. I watched with interest her de- 
velopment as she progressed in her work. Perhaps she 
had not finished her work, but her contribution to the 
whole subject of education will live long enough through 
her successors.” By Dr. Margaret Bell, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Michigan. 


Respectfully submitted by the Necrology Committee. 
E. LeRoy Mercer H. T. Taylor 
Florence Alden J. Anna Norris 
Rosalind Cassidy A. S. Lamb, (Chairman). 
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Pacific Coast Society of Directors of Physical Education 
in Colleges (Men) 


The annual meeting of the Society held in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 9, was devoted to consideration of the one major prob- 
lem, “Can we continue to justify physical education activity as a 
requirement for the college degree? If so, what can be done to 
insure better understanding and recognition of the program?” 


The following conclusions and recommendations of the Society 
are submitted by Eugene Nixon, Pomona College, President, and 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California, Secretary. 
The conclusions were an outgrowth of the discussion by the 
group, during the course of three sessions. 


Maintain the Requirement in Physical Education in Colleges — 
The financial difficulties in which most educational institutions 
find themselves involved at the present moment has naturally 
led them to seek methods of retrenchment in expenditures. 
Naturally enough the required program of physical education has 
been subjected to scrutiny and questioning. This program costs 
money. It is one of the last remaining required subjects, and 
in some institutions the only one. The question arises “can the 
college, under present conditions, afford to keep this require- 
ment?” And along with this question has arisen another, “Why 
have a requirement in physical education at all when we do not 
longer require students to take other specific subjects?” 


The answer to these questions is that we cannot in justice 
compare the requirement in physical education with a require- 
ment in Latin, English, or mathematics. Rather we must take 
the larger view that while Latin and mathematics are not required 
subjects for the college degree there still remains in every institu- 
tion a requirement that the student complete approximately 120 
credit hours of academic work in order to qualify for gradua- 
tion. In view of this heavy requirement in the field of intellec- 
tual activities it seems rather absurd to raise objection to a very 
small requirement in the field of physical activities. 


If students are to be relieved of all requirements as to phys- 
ical development during their undergraduate years, we should, in 
order to be consistent, relieve them of all requirements in the 
realm of the intellectual. In view of the new knowledge of the 
make up and functioning of the human mechanism the under- 
graduate college cannot in reason place its stamp of approval, the 
degree, upon the student purely on. the basis of his intellectual 
attainments. To do so will be to return to a spirit of narrow 
scholasticism which is to be hoped the world has outgrown. 


Other Important Issues—Other important issues before the 
profession of physical education that were discussed by the Soci- 
ety concerned the need for provision for more and better pub- 
licity; the possibility of sponsoring radio broadcasts; the possi- 
bility of utilizing the service clubs which are already committed 
to projects of community welfare, particularly that of the boys 
and girls; and also the importance of making valuable contacts 
with the college faculties so that the latter may become informed 
on the nature, scope, and significance of the program and its place 
in the college curriculum. 





J. H. McCurpy, M.D., Director 


Physical Education Library Unexcelled. 


For information address - - - - - - 





INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year courses for college graduates. 
Degrees, B.S., B.P.E., M.P.E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. Trains 
for Christian leadership in physical education. 


Georce B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
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Our good friend Dr. L. J. Cook, University of Minnesota, 
is as active and busy as ever. He has an enviable record. 
He is a veteran among the pioneers and received an honor 
award from our National Association. He has served thirty- 
five years in physical education. He coached basketball for 
twenty-nine years. He graduated from Vermont and has 
an M.D. degree. He started in Y.M.C.A. work and served 
under the famous Roberts of Boston. He has a great record 
and is a genial friend. 

* * * * 

L. F. Keller, University of Minnesota, is conducting an inter- 
esting experiment this year. He is trying to study the physio- 
logical effect of the physical education program. He is measuring 
two groups of men, (1) those taking physical education, and (2) 
those not taking physical education, and will make a comparison 
of the two groups. <_ 2 eS 


M. L. Hard was re-elected president of the Vermont Phys- 
ical Education Association. He has done much to make this 
association effective. It is very active. The Association is 
fortunate in having a hard worker in Miss Frances Babbitt, 


Secretary. ~—- a « 


“The School Superintendent and the Health of Children in 
The Depression” is a statement written by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
and prepared for the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education. We quote a paragraph: “To call the health work of 
the school a ‘fad’ or a ‘frill’ is evidence of ignorance and folly. To 
cut out or cripple any phase of a rational school health program 
is destructive economy and immeasurable economic waste. A 
dollar spent promptly in a timely, constructive effort for a child’s 
health will be more fruitful for the child and for human society 
than will a thousand dollars applied twenty years later. The 
principle of national thrift, of national economy, of budget bal- 
ancing, finds its first and most vital application in the conserva- 
tion and improvement of the health of the children. The oppor- 
tunity and obligation of the school, with other community 
agencies, to guard and promote the health of children in a crit- 
ical depression like the present, are relatively as much increased 
as the economic ability of the multitude of homes is diminished. 
The school health program in various phases of health service 
and health instruction is laying solid. foundations for conserva- 
tion and improvement of child health. This program in numerous 
school systems, with the cooperative effort of interested teachers, 
nurses, physicians, school officials, parents, and others, is helping 
children and youth to develop stronger bodies and healthier 
personalities, to acquire effective knowledge attitudes, and habits 
relative to their own health and the health of others which 
make an invaluable investment for the individual, the community, 
and the nation. For the schools to delay or fail in full active 
participation in the composite child health program of each com- 
munity involves incredible injury and inexcusable neglect. No 
subject in the curriculum, no activity in the schools, no phase 
of education can make a more vitally important contribution to 
the immediate and future welfare of a nation, particularly during 
a time of economic depression, than a sound health program.” 

* & &. * 

W. W. Tuttle, Department of Physiology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has made a real contribution to the scientific 
research field. Some of his articles have appeared in the 
Research Quarterly. Two are mentioned here: “Relationship 
Between Running Events in Track and Reaction Time” and 
“A Study of the Physical Efficiency of College Women As 
Shown by the Pulse-Ratio Test.” Many of his studies have 
appeared in Germany and I quote two: “The Effect of Ex- 
ercise on the Achilles-jerk” and “The Response of the Nor- 
mal Heart to Exercises of Graded Intensity.” 
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Women—Someone said that the women are doin the 
most constructive educational programs in physical education, 
Many women over the country are making thorough con. 
tributions. For instance, Dr. Margaret Bell, University of 
Michigan, has developed a most thorough professional Course 
with a splendid training in the fundamental sciences, Ruth 
Stafford, Gary, Indiana, is putting education into Physical 
education in her programs. She is doing a thoughtful, Prac. 
tical, progressive job. Helen Hazelton, Purdue University 
has certainly made an outstanding contribution as chairmay 
of the Women’s Section of the A.P.E.A. She is an earnest, 
energetic leader. Grace Jones, Summit, New Jersey, has fy; 
years developed a practical, sane sports program, for girl 
She has also been active as Secretary-Treasurer of th 
Eastern Section of the A.P.E.A. 

* * * x 





——— 





The University of Kentucky has been making rapid progres 
in the development of its physical education program. Mp 
M. E. Potter is head of the Department of Physical Education 
He recently wrote: “We, in the Department of Physical Educa. 
tion at the University of Kentucky, feel that we have one of 
the most modern and complete physical education department 
to be found in southern universities. Starting with this schoo 
year, we have been able to offer graduate work in physical edy. 
cation, and at the present time we have five graduate student: 
writing their theses in this department.” 

+s ££ & 


At a recent joint meeting of the Cincinnati Health anj | 
Physical Education Association and the Cincinnati Branch 
of the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic | 
Federation, Miss Ethel Bowers of the National Recreation 
Association, New York, addressed the meeting on “Prob- 
lems and Present Programs of Athletics for Women ani 
Girls.” Miss Bowers has been making an intensive study of 
girls’ athletics in the United States for a number of years 
and is well qualified to give expert opinion on the subject. 
Later in the gymnasium an explanation and demonstration 
of dance forms from the old classic ballet to the most mod- | 
ern type of expressionistic dancing was given by Paul 
Bachelor, Director of the Zoo Opera Ballet. 

* * * * 

On a recent visit to Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, 
Miss Helen McKinstry, Director, I was greatly impressed with the 
thorough four-year curriculum. An excellent, complete job i 
being done at Russell Sage College. 

* *k * * 


dd 


There are many fine university and college intramural pr- 
grams over the country. Special mention has been made during F 
the past year in this page of the fine programs at Ohio State, 
Michigan, and Minnesota—in fact, throughout the “Big Ten” 
Also, in the East: Harvard, Yale, Pennsyvania, and others have © 
developed an outstanding program. Colleges have been doing j 
a fine job and special mention is made here of Michigan State 
Normal College. They have just published a handbook of their 
intramural athletics. Our good friend, L. W. Olds, writes: “We § 
believe that we have one of the most complete programs it 
intramural athletics of any of the smaller colleges in the Middle 
West. Last year we had approximately nine hundred men et § 
rolled with 82 per cent of this number participating in intra 
murals. These are not the usual intramural figures, as no ma 
is counted twice in the activities. Our program calls for twenty- 
three different sports. You may be interested to know that the 
carry-over type of sport is more popular than some of the team 
games. Enclosed for your inspection is a copy of our handbook 
which is printed annually on the campus.” ' 
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June, 1933 


Summary of the Meeting of the 
State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education 


HE Society of State Directors held a very successful meeting 

in conjunction with the recent A.P.E.A. Convention at Louisville, 
Kentucky. At this pre-convention meeting sixty persons were in 
attendance. The meeting of the Society was opened by the presi- 
dent, Mr. W. G. Moorhead, State Director of Pennsylvania. 

At the luncheon meeting most of the time was taken up on the 
discussion of state physical education and public relationships. Dr. 
Burdick of Maryland, Mr. H. E. Moore of Indiana, Louis Kulcin- 
ski of Illinois, and Hiram Jones of New York outlined their pro- 
grams. ; ; 

At the afternoon meeting Dr. Harry Scott, representing Mr. 
N. P. Neilson, made a report on the national teacher-training 
study. 

1. Dr. Scott outlined the history of the study; the first meet- 
ing at Los Angeles; and the development to date of the National 
Executive Committee and the committees throughout the country. 


2. Problem —The problem is to up-grade teacher training. 
The need is for better programs in physical education which we 
can get through better teachers better trained. Dr. Scott outlined 
the Flexner Report of the Carnegie Foundation and the study 
made in regard to the medical schools. The same problem exists 
today in physical education. 

3. The Need—In 1915 there were about twenty schools giv- 
ing training in physical education. Today there are four hun- 
dred giving two-, three-, and four-year courses. Two hundred 
of these give a four-year major with a degree. There are many 
graduates. There is an over supply. There is the need io: 

a. Protect the good institution ; 

b. Protect the superintendent and principal who hires; 

c: Protect the graduate from a good school. 


4. The Study—Just what the future plans are cannot be said, 
but this year will be spent in making a study according to the 
new report of 1933 which contains the proposed score card. 
The first report of Neilson’s national committee was made in 
1931, the second preliminary report in 1932, and the third report 
contains the score sheets in 1933. 


5. Questions—The big problem is who is to be the judge. 
Are the institutions to judge themselves or some outsider? Is 
it to be a subjective or an objective judgment? The difficulty of 
judging by points was discussed. Who is to determine the points 
and on what basis of measurement ? 

At first the standards will have to be complete and cover all 
details. Elimination and omission can follow afterwards. The 
problem is first to get a complete understanding for discussion 
in educational purposes. The first year the great value will be 
to have the institutions evaluate themselves. The first step is 
to find the standards. Later ways and means might be found 
to find the proper way to investigate and visit the different insti- 
tutions. Everything is tentative. Just how the report is to be 
put into effect no one knows. This is to be settled later. The 
great value is self-education of the institutions giving physical 
education majors and minors. The problem is first to get the 
standards and to get our teacher-training people thinking about 
the problem. This is the work for 1933. 


How Can We Put These Standards Into Effect?—This brings 
up the importance of certification and the state departments of 
education. Some felt that the state departments of education, 
through their certification standards and accrediting power, could 
best handle the situation. Some felt that we should submit to 
accrediting agencies, such as the North Central Association and 
the American Association of Universities and Colleges, an outline 
of minimum standards and that these agencies should do the 
accrediting. Statements were made that it was the job of the 
profession itself to establish its own standards. Standards must 
come from within and not from without. 

Certification has a very important relationship. 

A long discussion followed in regard to the point system. The 
job is first to establish the standards and then second to evaluate 
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these standards by points. There is a difference between stand- 
ards and points. A long discussion took place on the question: 
“Who is to Determine the Standards:and on What Basis?” 

It was shown that in order to have points there must be a 
basis: of measurement. A weighing of the points themselves is 
necessary. All standards are not of equal value. Hence the 
evaluation of standards themselves. Who is to do the weighing? 

Dr. J. Sharman made a fine contribution in the suggestion that 
the important thing is to get the minimum essentials. Hence the 
first job is to organize the standards and then to evaluate and 
come out at the end with a set of minimum essentials to be sub- 
mitted to the different accrediting agencies. 

Mr. H. E. Moore, Acting State Director of Indiana, outlined 
the conferences and studies that have been made in all of the 
teacher-training institutions of Indiana based upon Neilson’s form 
and study. Its value was to stimulate interest. 

The reasons for the national study are: 

1. The need for upgrading; , 

2. The need of self-education by the directors of teacher-train- 
ing institutions; 

3. The need of finding the minimum essentials; 

4. The need to protect the good schools that meet the 
standards ; 

5. The need for protecting superintendents who hire the grad- 
uates from schools; 

6. The need of protecting students who seek jobs. 

Following these discussions, Professor Lloyd of New York Uni- 
versity made his final report on the accident study, which he 
has made through the active cooperation of the state directors. 
He presented each one of the state directors with a printed re- 
port containing approximately one hundred charts and graphs. 
He reviewed the history of the study and expressed his appre- 
ciation to the state directors. A thousand copies have been 
printed by the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers at the price of $1.25. Dr. Lloyd’s splendid presentation 
was full of very interesting data and information which can be 
followed in the report itself. These significant statements, how- 
ever, were made: 

1. That voungsters have a greater chance for accidents in the 
home. 

2. In spite of the statistics of the study, physical education 1s 
not a dangerous activity. 

3. Previous to 1932 there were no accident insurance policies 
in sports and games. Today there are many companies now 
interested in insuring. athletes. 

4. There is now a National Insurance Company. 

5. Leadership is a big factor in preventing accidents. 

6. The proper use and care of apparatus is also a large factor. 

7. Unsupervised games are dangerous. 

8. Heavy apparatus is also dangerous unless proper care is 
taken. 

Mr. H. E. Moore of Indiana presented a very interesting report 
in regard to the Indiana study and the things that were found 
and what is being done about it. 

1. Indiana requires one unit of credit in physical education— 
started in 1932. Definite standards for health and physical edu- 
cation for graduation and this one unit are being set up. 

2. The first job was to find out what the situation was 
throughout the state and what was being done. A very fine, 
elaborate, exhaustive questionnaire was sent out, the results of 
which revealed some very interesting information: 

a. Many superintendents and principals had an inadequate 
idea of what a physical education program was. 

b. Most programs were poor because of specialization. 

c. Few programs were well-rounded in health, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics. The tendency was toward a formal program 
or one of athletics. 

d. There was bad administration. 

e. Bad programming. 

f. Need for proper training of leadership. In many places a 
coach was in charge. Hence the development of the need for 
licensing teachers. 

3. Leadership—The great problem was getting well trained 
majors and minors. In Indiana, as in other states, there is the 
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problem of the part-time teacher; the necessity of giving the 
physical education teachers minors in academic subjects; and 
the need of giving majors in academic subjects a minor in phys- 
ical education. 


4. The study revealed all types of trained teachers. 


5. The study showed definitely inadequate health instruction; 
the need of doing away with the old physiology type; the need 
for the new health and physical education program. Physical 
educators must be trained to be the health education teachers. 


6. The report also showed poor programming and scheduling, 
especially in the schools of the towns and rural districts. There 
were all kinds of scheduling as to hours and classes. There was 
a large number of different kinds of administrative set-ups. 

7. In programs it was found that certain athletic games dom- 
inated and that there was overemphasis of the few major sports. 
Even in the lower grades teachers were playing the same games 
over and over again. There was much repetition and very little 
variety. An overemphasis in the varsity sports, especially basket- 
ball and football, was also prevalent. 

8. The study showed poor facilities. Gymnasiums were often 
used for basketball alone. Oft times there were poor outdoor 
facilities because of the indoor program. 

Some of the constructive things that Indiana is doing to meet 
the situation were enumerated: 

1. Many conferences with teacher-training institutions for 
better upgrading of the major in physical education, the minor 
in physical education, and the training of the classroom teacher 
for the elementary program. 

2. The education of the teacher-training institutions themselves 
as to what the field problems are so that they can train their 
people to meet realities. 

3. Helping poorly trained teachers already in the field. 

4. Conferences throughout the state to stimulate interest. 

5. The setting up of a twenty-four semester major. 

6. Raising the standards for the part-time teacher from ten 
to fifteen semester hours. 

7. The licensing of football coaches. 

8. Better certification and the upgrading of standards. 

9. The requirement for superintendents and principals to take 
courses in the school health and physical education program. Im- 
proving the programs in junior high schools. 

10. New course of study for the elementary grades. 

Election -of Officers—The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

N. P. Neilson, President 

A. W. Thompson, Vice-President 

James Edward Rogers, Secretary. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held on the first day, 


Wednesday, of the American Physical Education Association Con- 
vention at Cleveland in 1934. 








PAULINE CHELLIS 


Director of Modern Dance, The Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education 
The Sargent School of Boston University 


SUMMER COURSE 1933 


July 5th to August 1st 
THE MAY FIELD HOUSE 7! Egmont Street, 


Brookline, Mass. 


MODERN DANCE 


- TECHNIQUE IMPROVISATION 
THEORY CREATIVE COMPOSITION 
DANCES FOR SOLO AND GROUP 


Twenty Class Lessons 
3 to 5:30 o’clock daily, except Saturday 


TUITION, $60 
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LENN Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin wil 
be the keynote speaker in the summer “You and Your Cov. 
ernment” radio series, on Tuesday evening, June 20. “Constr. 
tive Economy in Government” is the title of this series of fifteen 
broadcasts, to be heard every Tuesday evening, from June n 
through September 26 at 7:15 to 7:45 Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time, over the National Broadcasting Company’s network. Iti 
expected in this series to present the views of the public Official, 
the person professionally engaged in public service, and the ty. 
payer. Suggestions for economy in the services of governmey 
such as, welfare, recreation, education, libraries, and public works, 
that will not materially impair their efficiency, will be made anj 
arguments against economies that are destructive will be pr. 
sented. 
+ * * 
"snapper ene for travel and study in Europe this syn. 
mer are offered physical education teachers, coaches, ani 
students by the following study tours: 

American People’s College Tours. For detailed information 
write Mr. Oscar F. Fager, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo, 

Pocono Study Tours. Address J. B. Nash, New York Univer. 
sity, or C. W. Savage, Oberlin College. 

Physical Education Tour. Address Dr. George E. Goss, Co. 
lege of the City of New York, 23rd St. and Lexington Ave, 
New York City. 

Scandinavian Physical Education Tour. Address Miss Signe 
E. Hagelthorn, Swedish State Railways, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

—_— a 
Mz: JOHN Barnes Pratt, President of the A. S. Barnes Pub- 
lishing Company, has sent the following letter to the office 
of the Association: 

“In an editorial published in the Journat for January, 193), 
you printed an article containing extracts from an editorial in 
The American School Journal, concerning the publication and 
reproduction of copyrighted material on the part of instructor 
in colleges and universities. You called attention to the fact 
that such practices are in violation of the copyright law and that 
such infringement is punishable by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year or a fine of not less than $100 or more than $1,000, ac F 
cording to the discretion of the court. 

“Since the publication of the editorial in question, thw 
instances of infringement of our copyrights have come to ow 
knowledge. We trust, therefore, that you will call the attentio © 
of your readers once more to this discreditable and unethicl 
practice of reprinting, either in mimeographed form or otherwis, 
copyrighted material taken from copyrighted books without pe- 
mission.” 
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* * * * 


THE eighth annual meeting of the New England Education 

Association will take place June 2 and 3, 1933, at the Pratt 
Naval Architecture Building, Massachusetts Institute of Tec” 
nology, Cambridge. The program will open Friday afternom) 
with an exhibit of health education source material and an at 
dress of welcome by Dr. Samuel Prescott, Head of the Depat- 
ment of Biology and Health, Massachusetts Institute of Ted- 
nology, followed by a supper meeting for members only wil 
Sally Lucas Jean, Consultant in Health Education, as the gue 
speaker. 

Saturday there will be several discussion groups: (1) Nutritio} 
and the School Child, Gertrude Spitz, Chief of Food Clinic, Beb 
Israel Hospital, Boston, Leader; (2) School Problems in Menti 
Health, Dr. J. Mace Andress, Editor of Understanding the Chili, 
Leader; (3) Physical Education and the School Health Progra 
Richard Schmoyer, Director of Health and Physical Educatio 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Leader; and (4) Administration of th 
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School Health Program, Dr. C. E. Turner, Professor of Biology 
and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Leader. 

A luncheon Saturday noon, followed by a business meeting 
and two addresses in the afternoon on “Medical Facts and Pop- 
ular Fallacies as to the Effects of Alcohol on Man” by Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Professor of Public Health, Columbia, and on “Youth, 
the School, and the Present Day World” by Dr. Frankwood 
Williams, former Editor of Mental Hygiene, closed the meeting. 

* * & * 


T THE recent Louisville Convention the Camping Section 
A of the A.P.E.A., following its program of business meet- 
ings, elected the following national and sectional officers for the 
coming year: 

Chairman of National Section—Dr. L. B. Sharp, University 
of Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Marjorie Camp, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Chairman of Eastern Section—Miss Elizabeth Leavens, Bouvé- 
Boston School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman of Central Section—-Mr. R. H. McAlister, East High 
School, Wichita, Kansas. 

Chairman of Mid-West Section—Miss Barbara Ellen Joy, The 
Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 

Chairman of the Southern Section—Mr. W. H. Hansen, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Miss Bonnie Cotteral, State Woman’s College, Denton, Texas. 

: * * *& 


| freee following letter from a reader of the March issue is chosen 
for the reason that the writer gives his point of view upon 
more of the articles than other correspondents did. Nevertheless, 
every article in the March issue and in the April issue, as well 
as many from other issues of the magazine, have had their 
measure of complimentary notices. No doubt the authors of 
the articles have also been given the stimulus of similar letters. 
Mr. W. J. Klopp, Ph.D., Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Senior High School and Junior College Division, Long Beach, 
California, has written as follows: 


“T received the March number of your JourNAL oF HEALTH 
AND PuysicaL EDUCATION as a complimentary copy and was re- 
quested to make comment on the offerings of this number. It is 
exceedingly gratifying to note that the Department of Health 
and Physical Education of our public schools, including the 
teachers’ colleges and universities, is making special effort to in- 
terpret physical education in the language of objectives. The 
factors of health and physical well-being have always been 
stressed by physical education leaders, but never before has the 
relationship between health and physical education and the de- 
velopment of the whole child been as thoroughly emphasized 


as it appears to be in the modern journals of physical education 
and health. 


“The article by Mr. LaPorte, Professor of Physical Education 
at the University of Southern California, entitled ‘Physical Edu- 
cation Contributes to the Seven Cardinal Principles,’ is exceed- 
ingly timely and each one of the cardinal principles is splendidly 
interpreted in the language of the objectives of physical education 
and health. And valuable as health and physical education are 
in the welfare of youth, I have always felt that courses of this 
nature had much deeper significance than just that, and that 
the problem of integration of physical education and health with 
other academic subjects as well as extra-curricular subjects was 
one of immediate consideration. 


%., think you are to be congratulated in soliciting an article 
written by Harriet O’Shea, which interprets personality traits 
and points them out as an effective outcome in the physical 
education or physical activity program. Add to this the very 
splendid article by Mr. Howard S. Braucher, ‘Education for the 
Enrichment of Life,’ which is so completely illustrated and brings 
out the vicarious experiences of youth. It is interesting to note 
how the movement in physical education has for its objective 
the expansion of the horizon of the contributions which this 
course makes in the development of the whole child, especially 
when one reads the article by Dr. Jay B. Nash on, ‘The Réle 
of Physical Education in Character Education.’ This is an article 
which every physical education teacher should read and it would 
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not be amiss if teachers in the social studies department read 
the same article. 

“Since physical education courses have always been juggled to 
meet the convenience of the program builders of the secondary 
schools I am very happy to recognize the fact that its contribu- 
tion is becoming so pronounced that we all hope the time will 
come when physical education will be scheduled as seriously as 
we schedule such subjects as mathematics, and languages, and 
social studies. Greater objectivity is being recognized in physical 
education programs, and I am confident that the time is at hand 
when we will give both physical education and corrective physical 
education a very specific place on the program, not because it is 
so ordained by state law, but because the objectives are so definite- 
ly established and the outcomes are so obvious that we will find 
the contribution of this department probably far superior and 
much more readily measurable than many of the academic offer- 
ings now in the regular academic curriculum. 

“T think we are beginning to recognize some of the prophesies 
of our good friend Aristotle and will soon be able to realize more 
specifically that the results of a good physical education course 
are not limited to the body laws but may extend to the soul itself. 
Dr. Rogers of Boston University is doing a unique piece of work 
in setting up selections of great educators throughout the ages, and 








Coming Meetings of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association 
The Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 

cation of the N. E. A. has prepared a program for its sum- 
mer meeting which will appeal to many physical and 
health education teachers. The combination of World’s 
Fair and annual meeting of the N. E. A. furnishes a fine 
opportunity to view the sights, meet fellow teachers, and 
discuss important phases of physical education work. 

The two sessions of our Department will be held on 
July 3 and July 5 at 2:00 p. m. in the Crystal Room of 
the Blackstone Hotel. This location is across the street 
from the Convention Headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. 

The program includes attention to physical education 
activities, health education, both European and American, 
the general emergency in education, and the reports of 
special departmental committee activities. It is as follows: 


uly 3 

Mrs. F. Blanche ieaih Public Schools, Chicago, and 
Member of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, National Education Association and Department 
of Superintendence—“Report of Findings and Recommen- 
dations of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education.” 

Edna Bailey, Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California—‘Pertinent Prob- 
lems Facing Institutions Preparing Teachers of Physical and 
Health Education.” 

Dr. John Sundwall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
—“Contemporary European Health Education Programs 
and Their Lessons for American Schools.” 

Report of Girls’ Athletic Committee—Ethel Perrin, 
American Child Health Association, New York City, Chair- 
man. 


uly 5 

Floyd Rowe, siaieaie of Physical Welfare, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio—‘Reorganization and Redirec- 
tion of the School Program of Physical Education and Ath- 
letic Activities to Meet the Present Situation.” 

Maud W. Brown, Lawrence, Kansas—‘The Contribu- 
tion of Child Health Demonstrations to the Health Edu- 
cation Program.” 

Report of Graded Program of Physical Education Ac- 
tivities—Jay B. Nash, New York University, Chairman. 

Report of National Study of Institutions Preparing 
Teachers of Physical and Health Education—N. P. Neilson, 
California State Department of Education, Chairman. 

Business Meeting. 
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I am going to mimeograph that for my teachers because I think 
that particular offering is of outstanding merit. I want to thank 
you for this copy and the privilege of reading some of the arti- 
cles in the magazine, because I consider this an outstanding piece 
of work and a very constructive movement towards the education 
of the child as a whole.” 

* * * * 


HE new officers of the Southern District Association are Presi- 

dent—C. M. Miles, State Supervisor, Tallahassee, Florida; 
Vice-President—Harry A. Scott, Ph.D., The Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Secretary—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama _ College. 
Montevallo; Treasurer—Julia Post, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C. The 1934 Convention of the Southern District Association 
will be held at New Orleans. 

HE new Central District Association will hold its first con- 

vention at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

* * * * 

HE George Washington University recently was hostess to 

American University and Goucher College at a Basketball Play 
Day. Each college brought its class teams and the teams were 
kept intact but played one-half of a game with one college, and 
one-half with the other. For instance, the freshmen of Goucher 
played half a game with the freshmen of The George Washington 
University and the second half with the freshmen of American 
University. This same plan was carried out in the schedule of all 
the classes, so that the team work of each team was maintained 
and yet each team had the opportunity of playing against both 
the other colleges. The group was very enthusiastic about this 
plan of arranging the games, feeling that the play day spirit pre- 
vailed and yet the skill of the game itself was not detracted from 
by mixing up the teams so that team-work was lost. The games 
were played simultaneously on two adjoining floors. Following 
the games the group was entertained at dinner which was hilarious 
with college songs and several short skits. 

During the same month a Symposium on the Dance was given 
by the Department of Physical Education for Women. The pro- 
gram presented dance groups from Maryland University, directed 
by Elizabeth Phillips; Fredericksburg State Teacher’s College, di- 
rected by Theodora Weisner; Marjorie Webster School, directed 
by Betty Hill Wardwell; Goucher College, directed by Ruth 
Lubeil; Hood College, directed by Alice Gates; George Washing- 
ton University, directed by Ruth Aubeck. The discussion was led 
by Alice Gates, Hood College, faculty leader and Betty Elfelt, 
George Washington University, student leader. 

- ee & 
SIGNIFICANT paragraph appears in the Minneapolis Star 
of March 1, 1933, requoted from the April 22, 1933, issue of 
School and Society. It reads: “The so-called fads and frills of 
education, which certain taxpaying groups are anxious to elimi- 
nate, in reality constitute the fundamentals of twentieth century 
education whose lack would mean revival of the old type school 
and education which produced the misguided leadership we are 
burdened with today. . . . Educators are putting up a stout fight 
for what they, and every reasonable citizen, believe to be the very 
last thing to economize on—the training of our children. Let 
them use the full barrage of ammunition they have at their dis- 
posal.” 
* * * * 


HE third annual Dance Drama of the Department of Physical 

Education for Women was recently held at the University of 
Pittsburgh. The program of this May Fete was directed by Miss 
Frances R. Tracy. Miss Gladys R. Tufts was the W. A. A. facul- 
ty advisor. An interesting and original selection of dances appears 
on the attractive Dance Program. 


R. JAY B. Nash, Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Director of Indian Conservation 
Work, involving the details of a ten-million-dollar reforestation 
plan on Indian reservations. From twenty to fifty thousand boys 
and men will be employed and an elaborate program of recrea- 
tion, health, and social activities is in progress. 
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Northwest District 9 | 
«+ Association News|! 


—<<—<—<————= 
Paul R. Washke, Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Oregon, Retiring President 

The 1933 convention of the Northwest District of the Amer. 
can Physical Education Association was held April 5 and 6 at Spo- 
kane, Washington. Two days of instructive, thought-provoking 
and enjoyable programs were experienced by all those who at. 
tended. 

The general session on Thursday afternoon consisted of {oy 
main parts: First, the president’s report on the Districts busines 
that had taken place throughout the year was the opening fq. 
ture of the program. Second was an enlightening address by Mr 
John Barnes Pratt of the A. S. Barnes Publishing Company, Ney 
York. The theme of his presentation was “New books that hay 
been published during the last year and the manner in whid 
books on physical education are brought into being.” Especially 
interesting was that part of his presentation which traced a book 
from the time the author first writes out the manuscript until it 
appears in book form with gold letters on the outside cover, Th 
third item was an excellent paper by Professor H. H. House of 
Washington State College. The theme of his paper was “The Pp. 
fessional Physical Education Teacner-Training Curriculum.” Ppp. 
fessor House’s paper showed such careful planning and thought o 
the subject that the delegates assembled expressed themselves a; 
being unusually appreciative of his good work and the excellent 
manner in which he made his presentation. 

The next matter that came up before this session was the bug- 
ness meeting. After some internal district business, such as adop- 
tion of resolutions, appointments of committees, constitutional | 
amendments, etc., the following officers were elected to guide the 
destinies of the organization for the ensuing year: 

Professor H. H. House, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington—President. 

Miss Gladys Rudston, Public Schools, Spokane, Washington— 
First Vice-President. 

Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer, Reed College, Portland, Oregon—Second 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Roland Belshaw, University of Washington, Seattle, Washing. | 
ton—Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss Helen G. Smith, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington—Chairman of the Women’s Section. 

Mr. Christian Brocar, Director of Physical Education, Spokane, 
Washington—Chairman of the Men’s Section. 
The first session of Thursday morning, April 6, was the Break- 

fast Meeting of the Women’s Section of the National Amateur 

Athletic Federation. Miss Helen Smith of Washington State Col- 

lege presided and directed the program she had planned to a suc- 

cessful consummation.* Miss Mabel Locke of the University oi 

Idaho spoke on “The N. A. A. F. Women’s Division, Its Policies 

and Functions.” The next speaker was the student president of 

the Women’s Athletic Association of Washington State College, 

Pullman. The title of her presentation was “How the Athletic 

Associations in Colleges and Universities, and the A. C. A. C.W. 4 

Cooperate with the N. A. A. F. Women’s Division.” Mr. John § 

Barnes Pratt, a special guest at this breakfast, closed the program § 

with “Impressions of a Lay Member of the N. A. A. F. Women! § 

Division and of the Progress of Women Leaders.” In addition to 

Mr. Pratt, the outgoing and incoming presidents of the North 

west District were special guests. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, April 6, at the Men’s Section 
meeting, two interesting features took place. Mr. Mike Pecato- © 
vich, Head Football Coach, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash § 
ington, addressed the men delegates on the subject “Some Values 
of Interscholastic Athletics,” and gave a very excellent and dy- 
namic talk on that subject. A paper written by Dr. Clair V. 
Langton, Oregon State College, and presented by Mr. Taylor, 
Spokane Public Schools, was next in order. Dr. Langton’s papel 
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do with “Place of Physical Education in the Educational 


t cco : 
= er consisted of the philosophy and principles of the subject- 


Sun” a 
matter involved. ; : 
The Women’s Section meeting held Thursday afternoon, April 


6, was especially beneficial to those who attended. The first item 
* the roster was the business meeting and reports of committees 
jor this section. Then the Women’s Section was subdivided into 
other sectional meetings. The first of these had to do with 
“Restricted Programs.” Miss Virginia Shaw of Washington State 
College directed this meeting in which an orthopedic specialist 
gave a talk on “Postural Defects” and illustrated his points with 
a patient who had been under treatment for a number of years. 
The patient, for whom he exhibited X-rays taken at the begin- 
ning and during treatment, demonstrated a series of treatment ex- 
ercises. Miss Margaret Duncan, University of Oregon, was the 
leader of the Athletic Section. Under the heading of “Field 
Sports,” the time was spent discussing rules, methods of instruc- 
tion, and competition problems. The subject of swimming was of 
general discussion even though it was somewhat limited by the 
fact that there were only a few people present who represented 
institutions in which a swimming program was carried on. Miss 
Mabel Locke led a rules discussion, methods of teaching, and 
competition problems on basketball for women. Miss Carrell of 
Washington State College led a baseball discussion especially point- 
ing out new rule changes, student leadership, organization of teams, 
etc. The volleyball discussion led by Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer 
took the form of rules discussion, techniques of playing methods, 
organization of teams, etc. Mrs. W. A. Boyer, University of Idaho, 
was the leader of the Women’s National Official Rating tests in 
basketball. Nearly a score of people took the test in basketball for 
nationally rated officials. The Dancing Section under the leadership 
of Dorothy George, Washington State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
resolved itself into a discussion of “Creative Education through 
Dancing; and Cultural Aspects of Physical Education Expressed 
through Dancing.” 

The outstanding session of the convention took place at a 
convention-closing banquet in the Gold Room of the Dessert 
Hotel on Thursday evening. Because of an especially large crowd, 
not all those who wished to be present gained admittance. The 
“standing room only” sign had to be put up before the second 
course of the banquet had been served. A delightful program of 
mimetics, games, exhibitions of physical education activities, etc. 
was furnished by the physical education teachers and students of 
the Spokane Public Schools. Mr. Brocar and his group of teachers 
received many compliments for the fine work they did in organiz- 
ing and presenting the following program: 

1. Orchestra—North Central High School—C. Olin Rice, 
Director. 

2. Plantation Play-Time—North Central High School Girls— 
Directed by Elsa Pinkham and Rita Jahreiss, North Central High 
School. 

3. Wild Bird—Louise Mitchell, North Central High School. 

4. Rhythmic Ball Drill—Directed by Minnie Ulrich, Wilson 
School. 

5. Athletics Through Gymnastics—Directed by Frances Partch, 
Sheridan School. 

6. Kamerinskaia (Russian)—Directed by Mary Lee Hill, Wil- 
lard School. 

7. Some Irish Steps—Directed by Frances McLachlan, Gar- 
field School. 

8. Tap Dance—Genevieve Barnett and Helen Lakmann of 
Havermale Junior High School. 

9. Solo—Lucile West, Havermale Junior High School. 

10. Arkansas Travellers—Directed by Elsa Pinkham and Rita 
Jahreiss, North Central High School. 

11. Mardi Gras—Directed by Marilyn M. Lewis, Havermale 
Junior High School. 

12. Irving Melody Boys—Directed by Helen Thompson, Irv- 
ing School. 

Next, Superintendent D. E. Wiedman of the Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, Public Schools made a brilliant address on the subject, “A 
City Superintendent Looks at Physical Education.” He paid a 
high compliment to the physical education profession and to the 
subject matter it dealt with, because of the worth-while results 
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it has for its aims, as well as for the high accomplishments the 
profession has gained in the past. 

In receiving word from the officers of the Pacific Coast Direc- 
tors of Physical Education in Colleges that their organization 
would be present at the Northwest District Convention in 1934, 
the 1933 convention closed with all members expressing as their 
opinion that they had attended a very much worth-while edu- 
cational gathering. What was a mere handful of physical edu- 
cators four years ago at the inception of the Northwest Dis- 
trict has now grown into an annual meeting which hundreds 
attend. 
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ALABAMA P 
The principal meetings of the Alabama Physical Education Asso- 
ciation were held Friday, March 31. The program was as follows: 

1. Women’s Meeting.—The first part of the program consisted 
of a model medical examination by Dr. Chason of the State Health 
Department, a model dental examination by Dr. Webster of the 
State Health Department, and a model physical examination by 
Miss Edith Saylor of Alabama College. The purpose of these ex- 
aminations was to show the teachers what sort of an examination 
they should expect when asking for an examination for the State 
Point System for Girls. The second part of the program was 
devoted to a demonstration (with the teachers themselves as 
pupils) of a method of teaching rhythms. Miss Alfreda Moss- 
crop, Director of the Department of Physical Education at Ala- 
bama College, was in charge of this part of the program. Clogging 
was used as the working illustration because of the fact that it 
is less well known than folk dancing in this state and also be- 
cause the method can be applied to either one. 

2. Men’s Meeting —There were two demonstrations: 

(a) A ten-minute demonstration of each of the following 
games: Paddle tennis, table tennis, badminton, tenikoit, and hand- 
ball; with explanations about the laying out of courts and rules. 

(b) A demonstration by Dr. Chason of a medical examination 
as required for the Alabama Point Program for Boys. 

3. Elementary Section—Members of the Council of Elemen- 
tary Education (kindergarten, primary, and elementary teachers, 
principals, and directors) were present. 

4. Luncheon—The luncheon was given at the Whitley Hotel 
jointly with the State High School Athletic Association. There 
were 147 guests. Miss Jessie Garrison presided. During the lunch- 
eon an interesting demonstration of stunts and dances was pre- 
sented by Montgomery Junior and Senior High School girls. 
Coach Chet Wynne of Auburn was the principal speaker. He 
made a plea for clean athletics and for a type of physical educa- 
tion that will function not only in school but also throughout life. 
A quartette from Teachers College, Montgomery, sang spirituals. 

Among the guests introduced were representatives from Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Girl Scout and Boy Scout organizations, 
members of the State Board of Health, American Legion, and 
representatives of secondary and elementary education from the 
State Department of Education. Also directors, supervisors, teach- 
ers, and coaches in professional fields. 

5. Annual Business Meeting —The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mr. Carlton Palmer. The minutes were read 
and approved. New officers were elected for the coming year. 

President—Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama; ‘ 

Vice-President—Miss Doris Thain, 1210 Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham, Alabama; 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Bernice Wallace, Jefferson County 
Board of Education, Birmingham, Alabama. 

The following suggestions for next vear’s program were made: 

(a) Arranging the meetings so that men and women can see 
each other’s programs. 

(b) More demonstrations of lower grade programs. 

6. Posters were-displayed and meetings were held relative to 
the Women’s Division of the N. A. A. F. 
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Mid-West District + 


« Association News 


Compiled by B. E. Bayh, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Terre Haute, Indiana 
INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

The spring meeting of the Indiana Association was held at 
Purdue University April 8, and a most interesting program was 
arranged. The speakers were Dr. Charles C. Wilson of Evansville, 
Viola Bryson of Muncie, Frank Stafford of Monticello, Arthur 
Strum of Indiana State Teachers College, Dr. J. A. Thomas of 
Purdue, Dr. Harriet O’Shea of Purdue, Helen Schudel of Val- 
paraiso, Dr. W. W. Patty of Indiana University, H. E. Moore, Act- 
ing State Director, Ruth J. Kelley of Muncie, and Mark Wakefield 
of Evansville. 

The officers elected at the spring meeting at Purdue University 
on April 8 were: 

President—Mr. Arthur L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. 

Vice-President—Miss 
Lafayette. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Helen Yeakel, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Executive Committee—Ex Officio: Miss Clara Fedler, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Members: Miss Ada Crozier, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis; Mr. D. A. Glascock, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; Dr. Charles Wilson, Evansville. 

Committee Chairmen—Activity Program for High School Boys, 
Mr. Frank S. Stafford, Monticello; Activity Program for High 
School Girls, Miss Ruth Kelley, Burris School, Muncie; Bulletin 
Committee, Mr. A. L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers College; 
Legislation Committee, Dr. W. W. Patty, Indiana University; 
Luncheon Committee, Mr. D. C. Moffett, DePauw University; 
Membership Committee, Miss Florence Curtis, Indiana State 
Teachers College; Nominating Committee, Miss Helen Hazelton, 
Purdue University; Press and Publicity Committee, Mr. Birch E. 
Bayh, Center and Walnut Streets, Terre Haute; Program Commit- 
tee, Mr. Ardith Phillips, Bloomington High School, Bloomington; 
and Resolutions Committee, Miss Clara Fedler, Indiana University. 

During the past year, interesting accounts have been sent in 
of play days held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, at 
Goshen High School, and at Honey Creek, Concannon, and other 
Creek Township High Schools of Vigo County. , 

Miss Ruth Kelley, Burris School, Muncie, is chairman of the 
Committee on an Athletic Point System for High School Girls 
and has prepared a report which has been distributed widely 
throughout the state. 

During the campaign last year to retain the state physical edu- 
cation law, invaluable help was rendered the State Association and 
its officers by the Indiana High School Athletic Association through 
Mr. Arthur Trester, and by the State Department of Public In- 
struction through Mr. Harold Moore. 

Only one or two of our members reached Wichita for the Mid- 
West Convention, but we were well represented at Louisville. 
President Oxnam of DePauw in his talk on Thursday commented 
upon the fact that five of his six people were present. Other col- 
leges and universities were represented in about the same propor- 
tion. Many public school people were present also. 

The theme of the Indiana Association of Physical Education 
for 1933-34 centers around the question “Resolved, that health edu- 
cation and physical education are not frills of the educative pro- 
cess.” 














Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, 


Birch Bayh has accepted the responsibility of Chairman of 
Press and Publicity. He plans with the cooperation of our mem- 
bers and many others to begin making the meaning of health edu- 
cation and physical education known to the public through parent- 
teacher groups and civic clubs. The Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, 
Lions, and other civic clubs will be furnished speakers for their 
luncheon meetings. 
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There is little probability of a special session of the State Leo; 
lature in 1933-34, although there is legislation by the State Boan{ 
of Education that vitally concerns the progress of physical edy. 
cation. . 

The health requirement for high school graduation has 
revised. The general requirement has been that all high school ig 
must have one unit of health, one half of. which was physig) | 
education, the other half being health instruction. This has bee, 
modified by the Board in making the physical education option,| 
in the third class commissioned schools. The requirement as it 
affects the first class and continuous schools is unchanged, 
13.3 per cent of the high school pupils of the state will be affectey 
by this regulation. _ 

The licensing of interscholastic coaches has been brought to the 
attention of the State Board of Education and will be acted Upon 
at the June meeting. It is proposed that a unit of work in the 
organization and administration of the health program be py. 
quired in the obtaining of an administrative license. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Grace M. Griffin 

The officers of the West Virginia Physical Education Associa. 
tion are as follows: 

President—Grace M. Griffin, Director of Women's Departmen, 
West Virginia University. 

Vice-Pres——G. A. Dowling, Supervisor Public Schools, Wheeling 

Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur V. G. Upton, Principal, Morgan. 
town High School. 

The annual meeting of the State Association will be held in 
Wheeling on October 26 and 27, in joint session with the State Rd. 
ucation Association. 

Mr. James E. Rogers made a visit to West Virginia in April in 
the interests of the state legislative program. Efforts are being F 
made to retain the state supervisor of physical education. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones of the physical education staff at West Virginia 
University is on leave of absence this year, and is studying a 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The attendance from West Virginia at the meeting of th | 
American Physical Education Association at Louisville in April 
was fourteen, including three from Marshall College, two from 
Parkersburg Public Schools, one from Wheeling Public Schools, on 
from Dunbar High School, four from the Department of Physical 
Education, West Virginia University, and three senior University 
students. 

A four-year curriculum in physical education was organized at | 
the University in 1928. The second graduating class, consisting of 
eight men and twelve women, will finish in June. 

Mr. Arthur V. G. Upton, former State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, is now Principal of the City High School in Morgan- 
town. In spite of heavy duties in his new position, he has kept 
an active interest in physical education. 


MICHIGAN 
A. W. Thompson 


The following officers of the Michigan Physical Education 
Association for 1933-34 have been elected: 
President—Ruth Murray, Teachers College, Detroit. 
Vice-President—Ralph Foster, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Three Rivers. 
Sec.-Treas—Ethel McCormick, University of Michigan. 
Member, Executive Committee—Past-President W. Guy Mor 
rison, Director of Physical and Health Education, Public Schook, 
Grand Rapids. : 
W. Guy Morrison, President of the Michigan Physical Edua- 
tion Association, made a flying overnight trip via his Ford from 
Louisville to the Physical Education Section Meeting of the 
Schoolmaster’s Club in Ann Arbor on Friday, April 28. He t § 
turned in the same manner with A. W. Thompson, State Directo © 
of Physical and Health Education in Michigan, for the Saturday § 
meeting of the A. P. E. A. Council in Louisville. 
The various district chairmen of the Physical Education Se § 
tions of the Michigan Physical Education Association met in Am & 
Arbor during the Schoolmasters’ Club Meeting and discussed tht 
situations in the schools of their areas and planned for the 195) J 
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m of their section of the Michigan Education Association. 
— meeting of these district chairmen with representatives of 
oo er-training institutions is planned for in June after the legis- 
“a + xl writing the Michigan School Code as it per- 
tains to the physical and health education program will probably 
be changed to read permissively, i.e., “districts may...” rather 
than that “districts shall...” The bill of amendment which 
has passed the House and is now before the Senate does not alter 
the present code relative to teacher training, state department 
supervision, secondary school athletics, or recreation programs. 

The Mid-West area will be mecca for many students and 
teachers of physical education this summer at the World’s Fair and 
the National Education Association Annual Meeting in Chicago. 
A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion in Michigan, is President of the Department of School Health 
and Physical Education and has arranged a program which will 
appeal to those interested in various phases of the school pro- 
gram of physical and health education. The speakers and topics 
are listed in full on page 31 of this JouRNAL. 

Michigan is cooperating in the national study of institutions 
preparing teachers of physical and health education. The group 
of representatives of Michigan institutions will be known as the 
Michigan Council of Teacher Training in Physical Education. The 
second meeting will be held in Lansing on May 17 at the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Invitations have been extended to all 
the denominational and private colleges as well as to the state- 
supported institutions. 

ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


The Northeastern Section of the State Physical Education 
Association held two meetings during the past year. The first 
meeting of the year was held at Elgin, November 2, 1932. Mr. A. 
G. Roggen, President of the Section, gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on testing and its relation to the grades of high 
school students. Mr. E. C. Waggoner, Head of the Department of 
Science, Elgin, gave an excellent illustrated lecture on how visual 
education may be used to motivate in the field of physical educa- 
tion. Mr. Waggoner used all the latest machines in his lecture. 
The supply of material was both startling and inexhaustible. 

The second meeting was held at Aurora on February 7. The 
program was as follows: “How the High School Principal Views 
Physical Education,” Mr. A. A. Rea, Principal, West High School, 
Aurora; “Physical Education from the Instructor’s Viewpoint,” 
Mr. C. Leonard Bieber, Assistant Director, North Central College, 
Naperville; “Work of the State League,” Miss Vera Kraft, State 
Manager, Illinois High School Girls Athletic Association, Chicago. 

The State Association now has 125 members. Seven sections 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association are holding meetings. 
Close cooperation with the State Association should be maintained. 
Notify the secretary-treasurer of section or local meetings and 
send in names of officers immediately after election. Appoint 
yourself a committee of one as a membership committee and send 
in the dues (50c) to the Secretary-Treasurer of the State Physical 
Education Association, Room 401, Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The next meeting of the State Association will be held during 
the High School Conference at Urbana the last week in November. 

An area meeting under the direction of Louis Kulcinski, State 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was held at Mooseheart in the high school audi- 
torium on Monday, May 8. The program was as follows: 

Afternoon Program—for teachers, principals, and superinten- 
dents: 


3:30-4:00—Organized recess—organization, activities, programs. 
4:00-4:30—Play days—organization, activities, programs. 
4:30-5:00—Demonstration of indoor classroom activities. 
Evening Program—for high school principals and coaches. 
7:30-8:00—A four-year high school program. 
8:00-8:30—Organization and administration problems. 
8:30-9:15—Demonstration of stunts, contests, relays, games. 


9:15-9:30—Demonstration of tumbling stunts from simple to 
difficult. 
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Mid-West District of American Physical Education 
Association 
Executive Committee 

President-—Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Vice-President—G. S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Secretary-Treasurer—B. E. Bayh, Public Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Member-at-Large—Lillian Klein, Lindbloom High School, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
Past President—Emil Rath, Normal College of the A.G.U., Indian- 

apolis, Ind. F 
State Representatives 
Illinois—Louis Kulcinski, State Director, State House, Springfield. 
Indiana—Clara Fedler, University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Michigan—A. W. Thompson, State Dept. of Education, Lansing 
Ohio—-Hazel D. Rex, Public Schools, Toledo 
West Virginia—Carl Nessley, Public Schools, Parkersburg 
Wisconsin—G. S. Lowman, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


Section Chairmen 

Boy Scouts—E. A. Wright, Detroit, Michigan 
Camping—L. B. Sharp, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
City Directors—Guy Morrison, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan 
College Men—J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Dancing—Geneva Watson, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Therapeutic—W. C. Freeman, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Playground and Recreation—H. G. Danford, Lima, Ohio 
Public Schools—Edwin Hoppe, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Research—Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Teacher-Training—Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan. 
Women’s Athletics—Dorothy Sumption, Ohio State University. 
Y.W.C.A.—No secretary yet appointed. 

Members-at-Large on Council 

1934—Grace Griffin, University of West Virginia, Morgantown 
1935—William Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
1936—-J. H. McCullough, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsi- 

lanti, Michigan 


Central District of A.P.E.A. 
Executive Committee 
President—C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Vice-President—Clare Small, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Secretary—Walter Black, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Member-at-Large—Helen Saum, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Past President—Strong Hinman, Wichita, Kansas 


State Representatives 
Colorado—Edna Willis, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Iowa—Louis Hutto, Public Schools, Des Moines 
Kansas—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Minnesota—Mrs. Eleanore G. Adams, 389 Dayton Ave., Apt. 42, 
St. Paul 
Missouri—Alfred O. Anderson, Public Schools, Kansas City 
Nebraska—Harold Lauritsen, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 
North Dakota—P. E. Mickelson, High School, Fargo, North Dakota 
South Dakota—Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota, 
Vermilion 
Section Chairmen 
Boy Scouts—-H. N. West, Wichita, Kansas 
Camping—R. H. McAlister, Wichita, Kansas 
City Directors—Earl Johnson, Board of Education, Lincoln, 
Nebraska , 
College Men—Rudolph Vogeler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Dancing—Elizabeth Dunkel, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Therapeutic—Dr. C. A. Darnell, Wichita, Kansas 
Playground and Recreation—Lester Warren, Kansas City, Missouri 
Research—Dr. W. W. Tuttle, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Teacher Training—Edna Willis, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Women’s Athletics—Lucille Verhulst, Friends University, Wichita. 
Y.W.C.A.—Rosalie Allen, Y.W.C.A., Topeka, Kansas 


Members-at-Large of Council 
1934—P. E. Mickelson, High School, Fargo, North Dakota 
1935—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri 
1936—Mrs. Eleanore G. Adams, 389 Dayton Ave., Apt. 42, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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Eastern District + 
« Association News 




















Compiled by Louis Alexander, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York 


Following is the summary of the recent convention of the East- 
ern District Society of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Carl L. Schrader, Supervisor of Physical Education 
for the State of Massachusetts, has written a brief summary which 
is supplemented by the reports of the secretaries or chairmen of 
the various sectional meetings. 

The convention of the Eastern District, which was held at 
Springfield the first week in April, was pervaded by an ever- 
present spirit of optimism. Contrary to all expectations, the reg- 
istration ran over a thousand, and the pre-convention program as 
well as all section and general meetings were attended to the full 
limit of the registration. 

The program was a very rich one. The opening session was 
marked by dignity, and besides the usual words of greeting a 
splendid address was given by the local superintendent of schools, 
Doctor Zenos E. Scott. The president of the Eastern District, 
Miss Bouvé, spoke forcibly and effectively on the topic, “Let Us 
Balance Our Professional Budget.” Her remarks were full of 
keen thought and challenge. The presentation of honor awards 
was carried through in true poetic fashion, and Doctor Williams’ 
words of comment with each presentation were most effective. 

The choice of speakers on the general program was a very wise 
one and each speaker brought a message full of hope and inspira- 
tion. Doctor Lamb’s presentation of moving pictures of the Sokol 
Festival in Prague was an outstanding feature, and it gave the 
delegates a real picture of a nation at play—a goal which we 
have yet to achieve. 

The banquet, under the leadership of our jovial Doctor Ma- 
roney, was a most enjoyable affair at which Miss Shelly, of 
Teachers College, shone as the star. Her topic, ‘“‘Feminocracy,” 
was marked by clever wit and sharp contrasts. It was an evening 
to be long remembered. 

The new officers elected at the business meeting were Doctor 
Jay B. Nash, New York University, President; Mr. Franklin J. 
Gray of Springfield, Vice-President; and Miss Grace E. Jones of 
Summit, New Jersey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TEACHER-TRAINING SECTION 


Secretary: Miss Florence Somers, Boston 

Miss Helen McKinstry, in “Evaluation of Qualities and Ca- 
pacities Essential to Teaching Success,” gave a clear and interest- 
ing account of a statistical study of the methods used by the 
Central School of Physical Education over the period from 1919 
to 1929 for evaluating teachers in training, together with esti- 
mates of the graduates in actual teaching situations. 

It was found that the most successful graduates had rated 
highest in physical fitness, theoretical knowledge, practical skill, 
and practice teaching and were very much superior in character 
and personality traits. It is interesting that the greatest differ- 
ence in the groups was found in the character and personality 
traits. 

Dr. George B. Affleck of Springfield College, in his paper on 
“Plans and Progress of the Committee on Teacher Training,” 
explained the status of the present committee on teacher train- 
ing appointed by the American Physical Education Association. 
He led up to this by describing the situation which made such a 
committee necessary: the problems arising from the World War, 
stimulating greater interest in health and activity; the demand for 
a greater number of teachers than existing schools were graduat- 
ing, and the tremendous increase in the number of institutions 
training teachers in physical education. 

The problem of the committee is to determine if standards can 
be set up and used to evaluate these schools. A large personnel 
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of over two hundred persons has been assembled through st 
directors of physical education to assist the central committee 9: 

The funds for a scientific field study of the hundreds of in 
stitutions training teachers of physical education are ny : 
able, so the first two years’ study of the committee will 
from the state directors and printed material from th 
tions, and the difficult task of setting up a minimum ¢ 
will be attempted. 

Dr. Jay Nash of New York University led a general discussion 
on several pertinent problems in teacher training. Those which 
stimulated the greatest interest were: “On what basis should 
students be selected?” and “On what basis should students be 
retained ?” 


ot avail. 
be taken 
e instity. 
Urticulum 


RESEARCH SECTION 
Chairman: Dr. H. L. MacCurdy, Gorton High School, Yonkers, N.Y 

Dr. Raymond Franzen in his talk on the “Problem on the 
Selection of Malnourished Children” said that the Child Health 
Association skeletal measurement technique will be made avail. 
able for classroom use. He discussed formulae for evaluating 
nutritional status and emphasized the need for further study, 

Dr. Brownell reported on a study by Dr. E. C. Davis, “Meth- 
ods of Classifying College Men in Physical Education Activities” 
It was found that the classification devices are at fault. The 
best devices used were judgment ratings by faculty and student 
judges. 

Dr. Karpovich spoke on “Resistance of Water in Swimming” 
He emphasized the need for knowing and adapting body to cor- 
rect position in the water. 

Dr. Lloyd gave a report on his study of “Safety in Secondary 
School Physical Education Programs.” He emphasized the im- 
portance of immediate treatment by physical education instruc. 
tors, care and use of equipment, leadership in activity, and in- 
cidence in various types of activity. 

Dr. Brownell spoke on “The Relationship of Physical Health 
and Mental Progress.” From a comprehensive survey of litera- 
ture in this field it was found that in the main there was no re- 
lationship between physical health and mental progress. 

Professor Cureton in his talk on “Research in Body Mechanics” 
said there is a need for scientific measurement techniques to 
evaluate programs. The charting of relative positions of individu- 
als in a group was discussed and emphasized. 

C. M. Pittser spoke on “Faculty Recreation for Men in Col- 
leges.” His study brought out the need for recreation for faculty 
men and that the faculty would support such a program if 
provided. 

THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
Secretary: Marjorie Tuzo 

We were well pleased with the large and exceedingly interested 
audience which met Dr. Halt at the Shriners’ Hospital. It was 
a strictly clinical meeting but Dr. Halt emphasized the fact that 
the real problem of selection of cases for special orthopedic work 
and “follow-up” lies primarily in the hands of the physical 
educators. 

On Thursday the committee had originally planned that the 
group be divided into small sections in order to encourage dis- 
cussion of the topics presented. At the request of the speakers 
and members of the elementary school group the two were com- 
bined in order that all might benefit from the material offered by 
each of the speakers. 

Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait discussed various body types and pointed 
out the use and misuse of the mechanics of bodily adjustments 
by use of X-ray. 

Miss Florence Mever of Newark presented the organization of 
the orthopedic work in Newark, New Jersey. 

Professor S. B. Betzler of Springfield College discussed, in 4 
limited few minutes, the organic results of marked kyphosis. He 
also used X-ray to illustrate his point. At the Men’s Section, 
Professor E. W. Pennock of Springfield College discussed ath- 
letic injuries, care, and treatment. He used modern technique and 
methods—physical, electric, hydro-therapeutic methods in the 
hastening of recovery. His presentation was enthusiastically 1 
ceived and the question hour brought out many interesting points. 
The practical demonstration of these methods climaxed a vely 
profitable afternoon. 
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On Friday, Dr. W. R. MacAusland addressed the entire thera- 
peutic section on “The Place of Mechanical Support in the 
Treatment of Bone and Joint Lesions.” The two most important 
points were that: (1) in all joint disease the disability is meas- 
ured by the degree of the deformity ; and (2) that all joints 
recover more quickly when held in the correct anatomical posi- 
tion and further deformities are prevented. 

At the close of the meeting the election of the new chairman 
and secretary took place. Mr. Norman Fradd was elected Chair- 
man and Miss Hazel Kinzley elected Secretary. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION 
Secretary: Miss Mazie V. Scanlan, Director of Physical Education, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Miss Ruth Evans of the Springfield School System served as 
chairman of the meeting. The main address was given by Mr. 
Stanley Rolfe, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, New- 
ark, New Jersey, on the topic “The Relation of Physical and 
Health Education to the Modern School Program.” 

Mr. Rolfe spoke of the function of physical education as a 
contributing agent in a large program of education. The philos- 
ophy of physical education should be comprehensive and the 
program flexible. He spoke of the promotion of further activity 
for leisure time and stressed the idea that physical education is 
one way of education. It is a way of living. 

Mr. Rolfe talked of the laws made for physical education, 
passed after the World War with war-time enthusiasm, meeting 
the problem of that time and they are still on the books gov- 
erning our work today. He concluded his talk by saying it is 
impossible in most situations to put through a program for in- 
dividual needs but as far as we are able through our work we 
should make the people in our care know where they are going 
in terms of what they have to go with. 

Mr. Warden spoke of the work in Newark in developing 
physical education throughout the project method. He felt the 
new work cooperated completely with the other departments of 
the school. 


Mr. Schrader expressed his belief that we should not set aside 
too readily that which we have tried and found successful. In 
some instances the change may take place in the method of ap- 
proach. He urged us to remember we are dealing with people not 
wholly integrated. He left a message we may all well remember 
“Not to blindly go on trails partly blazed.” 


Miss Rose Popkin of Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, gave a brief description of the work being done by 
the Bode, Wigman, and Gertrude Kraus schools in physical edu- 
cation. Miss Popkin spent a year in Germany studying rhythmical 
gymnastics. She defined rhythmical activities as a system of 
natural gymnastics, which aims to establish the habit of mus- 
cular guidance and control by large-muscle movements. Miss 
Popkin in her talk showed how these gymnastics resemble play 
and may be used as a supplement for play activities. The Panzer 
College girls followed Miss Popkin’s discussion with a demon- 
stration of these rhythmical gymnastics. 
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CAMPING SECTION 


Miss Helen M. Dauncey, Director of Health Education, 
Y.W.C.A., Boston 


Mr. Frederick L. Guggenheimer, Editor-in-Chief of the Camp- 
ing Magazine, spoke to the group on “Balancing the Camp Pro- 
gram.” He made a statement of our changing philosophy of edu- 
cation as it relates to our rapidly changing world. For a genera- 
tion or two a new social order has been developing. The school 
alone has been found inadequate to meet changing conditions. 
There have to be other factors. The camp in cooperation with 
the school, the home, and the church is the answer. 


Secretary: 


Camp leaders are taking the general educational functions of 
the camp very seriously whereas educators are still thinking of us 
primarily in terms of physical development. The criticism most 
often directed against camp is the over-emphasis on physical 
activity in camp life. We must avoid this. There must be no one 
phase which is particularly stressed. The program must be so 
well planned and so intelligently rounded that proper emphasis 
is given to: physical development ; development of interests, tastes, 
and skills; social, cultural, intellectual, and spiritual experiences 
that will aim to develop a physically fit, socially conscious, 
spiritually awakened personality prepared to take his or her 
place eventually in an adult world. He will be socially efficient 
and at the same time make the best possible use of his rapidly 
increasing leisure time. The answer is coordination of every phase 
of the camp program. 

All people doing camp work should be educators, not physical 
educators, and make the development of camping an educational 
experience in the best sense of the term. 


HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 


Secretary: Miss Stella O. Kline 


In the discussion of needs for construction of a curriculum in 
health education, it was brought out that curriculum building 
must be of long range, subject to change with a changing social 
order, simple, direct, and applied to daily needs of the individual 
and community. It must be planned so that a child from first 
year to the twelfth grade will have a continuous exposure to 
health education. The curriculum must be acceptable to the 
entire school staff. It must appeal to the whole child and lead 
to accepted outcomes in healthful behavior. The method of pre- 
sentation must be on a sound, acceptable educational basis. 


DANCING SECTION 


Secretary: Miss Mary Jo Shelly, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The addresses given at the sectional meetings were very well 
received by the large groups present. Miss Martha Graham of 
New York gave a most stimulating address on “The American 
Dance.” Other outstanding talks were given by Miss Lois Decker 
of Bridgewater Normal School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, on 
“Some Problems in Teacher Training in the Dance,” and by Miss 
Gertrude Colby of Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
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“Educational Principles and the Teaching of the Dance.” 

Miss Marion Knighton of Sarah Lawrence College led the 
discussion at the Thursday meeting while Miss Martha Hill of 
New York University presided at the Friday gathering. 

The following persons will have charge of the next sectional 
meeting of the dancing group: Chairman, Miss Lois Decker, 
Bridgewater Normal School; Secretary, Miss Charlotte MacEwan, 
Wellesley College. 

RECREATION SECTION 
Chairman: John C. Kieffer, Special Assistant to the Director of the 
Division of Physical and Health Education, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia 

Under the direction of Mr. Grimshaw the following program 
of games was presented at the Recreation Demonstration at How- 
ard School Gymnasium. 

1. Games for 4th, 5th, and 6th grade girls. 

a. Hobby horse d. Beanbag toss 

b. Hop scotch e. Jacks 

c. O’Leary f. Knock out 

g. Target throw 
2. Games for ist, 2nd, 3rd grade boys and girls. 
a. Drop the handkerchief c. Grandma loses a needle 
b. Song games d. A hunting we will go 
e. Punchinello 
3. Games for 6th, 7th and 8th grade boys. 
a. Batball (modified) c. Newcomb 
b. Soccer baseball d. Giant volleyball 


The program was designed to show progression in difficulty 
and skills from the simplest to the more highly organized types 
of games. It also demonstrated particularly in the games for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades what a variety of suitable games 
can be conducted under leaders in the restricted area of a 50 x 70 
gymnasium using very limited and simple equipment. 


There were approximately one hundred persons present. 


MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 


Mr. A. T. Norgan, Head of Physical Education 
Department, City College, Baltimore 

Attendance was 102, Central High School. 

A committee of four was selected by the chairman, Dr. L. R. 
Burnett, to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The com- 
mittee nominated the present officers. The house voted unanim- 
ously for Dr. Burnett as chairman and A. T. Norgan as secretary. 

Mr. Hugh McGrath was listed as the first speaker on the sub- 
ject, “Metric Measurements Applied to Athletic Events.” Owing 
to Mr. McGrath’s sudden illness, Dr. Burnett, the Chairman, spoke 
briefly on the subject. 

He said we should adopt the metric system as the Olympic 
countries would not accept our records. The coaches should place 
the metric measurements on all apparatus and tracks. They should 
purchase tapes with the metric system on one side. He said it 
may take five years to introduce the new system. 

Mr. Thomas Hines explained that Mr. McGrath did not favor 


Secretary: 
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the change at first, but he has now changed his mind. He hin 
self has made a tape with the metric system on one side. 


Dr. Burnett stated that at the coaches’ meeting in New y 
in December the question of using the metric system Was 
cussed pro and con. They voted not to use it unless the Nation, 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association adopted it. 


In answer to the question from the floor, “Why use it?” p, 
Burnett replied, “It is much easier to compute.” 


Mr. Del Borah next spoke on “The Place of Athletics in th 
Program of Physical Education.” He stressed the point tha, 
physical education now has an unbalanced Program; cong. 
quently, we must determine the objectives to be met and d. 
termine what athletics will meet these objectives. He also Pointe 
out that we need a new philosophy, and that we are educator 
the same as those in the academic field. We should therefore yy 
only those activities that are helpful, and use a broad elas 
program. 

In the general discussion a copy of his program was given ty 
each member present. Football is placed in the lower grades, byt 
not below the sixth. 

A number of questions were raised from the floor and a. 
swered by the speaker. 

(1) When do you get time to organize your program? Angye 
—First two weeks of school. 

(2) On what basis are the teams organized? Answer—Fre}. 
men by class. The other teams by ability. 

(3) Do you give physical examinations? Answer—Yes, by th 
school or home physician. Boys must sign card relieving school ¢j 
all responsibility in case of injury. 

(4) Why do you play football in grammar school?—Had » 
success with soccer. 

(5) Length of halves ?—Six-minute quarters. 

(6) Did you have any injuries?—Only one. 

(7) Can a boy choose his sport >—Yes. 

(8) Who takes charge of the practice and games ?—Post grav. 
ate or an ineligible boy. 

The next part of the program concerned a discussion on nigh) 
football. An outline of the arguments concerning both sides ¢ 
this question follow: 

Negative—A. T. Norgan 
. Strain on eyes, due to unequal distribution of light. 
. Upsets daily routine of living. 
. Deprives boy of playing in fresh air and sunshine. 
. Questionnaire sent out did not favor night football. 
(a) Lacks educational advantages. 
(b) No opportunity to study. 
(c) Boy arrives home late. Loss of sleep. 
(d) Calls for night practice. 
(e) Not played in the larger cities, but in small towns it 
financial reasons. 
. Game is for the boy and not the boy for the game. 
Affirmative—Mr. William S. Lilly 
1. Basketball is played at night, why not football ? 
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2. Gives alumni and parents opportunity to see game. 
3, Relief from extreme heat. 


r gate receipts. ; 
igi S. Lilly, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, concluded 


the program by a discussion of touch football. 


WOMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION 


Secretary: Miss Alma Porter, Assistant State Supervisor, Massachusetts 
c 


About three hundred delegates were present. Miss Christine 

i resided. 
a Kerr spoke first on “Sinus Infections” with par- 
ticular reference to those caused by water. She suggested that all 
sinus infections were much more prevalent than most People sup- 
posed and came as a result either of chronic or acute inflamation, 
colds, certain communicable diseases of childhood, or from im- 

mersion in water. 

Water bathing in (1) outdoor fresh water, (2) indoor fresh 
water, and (3) salt water was discussed at length. 

1. For the first there are no standards except restrictions from 
definitely polluted water sources and no reports on frequency of 
sinus infection resulting from immersion. Dr. Kerr advised iso- 
lated bathing, early morning bathing, or bathing in deep water 
away from any crowd. She is sure, however, that outdoor 
crowded bathing causes infection. 

2. High standards of purification are efficient but very irritat- 
ing to membrane of nose. Nose irritation makes resistance of mem- 
brane very low. Diving in any water with extreme pressure of 
mucous against canal contributes to sinus trouble. The technique 
of clearing the head should be taught. Oxygen given off by the 
chlorinated water is the irritant. 

3. Salt water bathing as a rule is safe bathing but sometimes 
very irritating—particularly to some people. 

Advice—if pain is felt between eyes after swimming a doctor 
should be consulted. 

If after all possible treatment is given for repeated sinus infec- 
tions, the difficulty still persists there is only one cure—stay out 
of the water. Some people are very susceptible. 

The further prevention is the prevention of common causes, 
such as colds and other diseases. 

A discussion was led by Eleanor Biggs. It was stated that the 
atomizer possibly helped but was not a cure, that the position of 
the head on leaving the water had no value, and that emergency 
relief could be gained by neo-silvol followed by ephedrine. 

Miss Helen McLaughlin, Director of Physical Education, 
Richmond Hill School, New York, defined her program as a teach- 
er in a large school in a residential section and stated that she 
tried to develop a program for the present as well as the future. 
Therefore, she emphasized a program that would carry over the 
principles of the physical education period to after-school activi- 
ties and to adult activities. 

The program consisted of five hours a week, four on gym- 
nasium floor or playfield, and one in pool or hygiene classroom. 

There was a rotation of activities—skills—squad days; games 
—game days. (Very large classes—125). 
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Some infantile cases are given work in the pool; and some 
heart cases are given restricted exercises. Extra-curricular activities 
consisted of dancing, swimming, basketball, baseball, and hockey. 
Twenty-seven per cent of her girls have won New York awards; 
and 95 per cent of her girls are registered in some sport. 

The discussion was led by Bessie Park of the Cortland Normal 
School, New York. Pertinent questions were raised on the points, 
Do girls like to play? and, Do we offer opportunity to choose? 
The question “Must we not balance our teaching for the future 
by what the community offers?” was answered, “Partly, but indi- 
viduals change their communities.” 

Miss Marjorie Hillas, in place of Miss Randall, spoke on group 
tennis and explained a rotation plan which works with her group. 
She showed two films as follows: (1) Tennis form demonstrated 
by Bill Tilden; and (2) Tennis plan at Columbia. 

At the April 7 meeting about 150 delegates were present. The 
Nominating Committee of Margaret Logan, Chairman, Myra May, 
and Alma Porter made the following report: President—Miss 
Eliza Foulke, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Secretary—Miss Bertha 
Schools, Baltimore Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. The secretary 
was instructed to cast one vote. 

Miss Bertha Schools spoke on “Safe Games and Leisure-Time 
Activities for Elementary School Children.” She noted the tend- 
ency of the whole convention to emphasize socialization and lei- 
sure-time activities: also noted the N.A.A.F. exhibit. 

What are we doing to make proper use of leisure time possible, 
particularly in cities with restricted play space? 

Presentation of Baltimore program of sidewalk games. First a 
study was made of what children did on sidewalks. Then suitable 
games were selected from all sources. Hop-scotch in many forms 
was the most popular. 

A discussion was led by Miss Margaret Logan. This emphasized 
skills leading to safety. Miss Horrigan substantiated the sidewalk 
game plan with her Springfield experience. 

Miss Grace Jones spoke briefly on “Secondary School Activi- 
ties.” She showed that the high school in its position between ele- 
mentary school and college or work life has a heavier responsibili- 
ty of adapting its program to the needs of the age and also to the 
needs of the age to come. Therefore a broader program must re- 
sult with less varsity and more intramural with greater range of 
choice. 

Miss Marion Knighton spoke for the college interest. She 
spoke of an elective program now used at her college which seems 
to meet the need. She made a most interesting comment in answer 
to her own question “Why do not some girls elect to play games?” 
She used to think that if they did not it was the poor program 
presented but now she is far from sure that such is the case. There 
are other reasons, notably that some girls are “played to death” 
in high school and that others do not like to play. 

Miss Prudence Wallis spoke on “Badminton.” She gave a 
short history of the game which is a relatively new game here and 
some explanation of its mechanics. She brought out the point that 
badminton is on the increase and that it is a most enjoyable 
game with an additional fun element occasioned by the use of the 
shuttlecock rather than a ball. 
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Prevention and Care of Injuries 


(Continued from Page 15) 

Abrasions and Small Lacerations.—An abrasion is 
an injury in which the skin is rubbed off; a laceration 
one in which the skin is torn or scratched. Abrasions 
are known under the names mat burn, floor burn, and 
strawberries, and occur in practically all sports. Since 
this injury is very similar to an opened blister, the same 
treatment is used. The wound should be sterilized and 
moist antiseptic dressings applied. Here again there 
is always danger of infection and constant watch is neces- 
sary to prevent this complication. 

Small lacerations or scratches are usually seen on the 
legs, hands, and face. The treatment as outlined for 
blisters and abrasions is again indicated with an added 
note of caution in treating wounds about the face. The 
fact that the veins of certain areas of the face have 
direct connection with the large veinous channels of the 
brain makes an infection of this area extremely dan- 
gerous. All too frequently deaths are reported from a 
meningitis that had its primary cause in an infected 
wound of the face. One cannot impress too forcibly the 
importance of prompt sterilization and careful treatment 
of wounds about the face and scalp. 

Sprains.—A sprain is a joint injury in which there is 
a stretching or tearing of the joint capsule and ligaments. 
The symptoms are pain, swelling, and discoloration. 

Since the ankle is perhaps the joint most frequently 
sprained, the treatment outlined is with that joint in 
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mind but with the understanding that the same 
ment is applicable to a sprain of any other joint, 

The treatment consists of cold applications to be 
plied as soon as possible after the accident, anq a] 
tinued at hourly intervals for twenty-four hours. ‘ 

At some time during the first twenty-four hours ther 
should be an X-ray examination made in order . 4 
tirely eliminate the possibility of a fracture. Atte 
twenty-four hours have elapsed, hot applications, or alter. 
nating hot and cold applications, are used with 2004 
effect. Gentle massage is begun after the second ay 
and at the same time supportive bandages or tape muy 
be applied. The repetition of treatments, three or fgy 
times a day, is desirable since the time needed for hey. 
ing can, in most cases, be appreciably shortened by this 
procedure. 

The player should, I believe, be kept off the injurg 
joint until after the pain and most of the swelling hay 
disappeared, when, with adequate support, ice., an a. 
hesive plaster dressing, he may be allowed mild ay 
guarded exercise. 


Prevention of Ankle Sprains.—Care should be take, 
to see that each player is equipped with well-fitting sho 
and, when the shoe is fitted with cleats or spikes, make 
sure that such fittings are all present, level, and firmly a. 
tached. A loose or missing cleat is often the cause ¢ 
a sprained ankle. 

A simple but effective preventive bandage is the wide 
used figure-of-eight ankle bandage. This consists of ;| 
two-yard strip, two inches wide, of some firm, non-elastc| 
material (unbleached muslin or ticking) applied in: 
figure-of-eight fashion to the ankle and instep, and heli 
in place by a short strip of adhesive plaster or frictim 
tape. When correctly applied this bandage ought ti) 
hold the foot in a slightly everted or “turned-out” pos. 
tion without interfering with circulation. 


Head Injuries.—Rather frequently in the more violet 
activities, and occasionally in other games, players receit 
a blow on the head that renders them unconscious. Th 
period of unconsciousness may vary from a few seconé 
to several hours, and is often followed by a period ¢ 
disorientation that may last for several days. Wheneve 
a player receives an injury to the head sufficient i 
cause unconsciousness, no matter how short in duration 
he should be immediately removed from the game @ 
practice and should be kept under close medical supe: 
vision for at least twenty-four hours. After regainit 
consciousness, even though it be in a short time, th 
player should not be allowed to exert himself, event 
the mildest way, but should be promptly transported if 
a hospital, if available, or to his bed where he can Ié 
quietly. There should be an examination by the 
available medical talent, as soon as possible, and trai 
attendants should be in constant attention until 
danger of intracranial bleeding is past. 

One cannot be too emphatic on the importance © 
immediate removal of the injured player from at 
participation. Completely disregard the statement of 
boy that “he will be all right,” the insistence of his t 
mates that he be allowed to remain in the game, 
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score, the time left to play; disregard everything except 
the safety of the boy. Ss 

If, in the handling of head injuries, there are to be 
mistakes, by all means let them be on the side of over- 
cautiousness; far better to make dozens such errors than 
to take one chance and have it result in a fatality. 





Values in Acrobatic Dancing 


(Continued from Page 17) 

In “The Jongleur de Notre Dame,” the little street 
minstrel attempts to entertain the Virgin with his bag 
of tricks. He must walk on his hands and let his feet 
dance in the air. He must whirl his body around and 
around like a pinwheel. 
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—Bemuce Ockie: 


Alys Leffler in the “Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
as drawn by Bernice Oehler 
































Children can be taught to use these tricks with taste 
and meaning in their little elf, dwarf, and clown dances. 
The younger they start, the easier the tricks are for them. 
No child’s body should be artificially stretched or bur- 
dened, but forward and backward rolls, cartwheels, hand 
stands, and bridges are within a normal child’s grasp. 

As the children mature, a difference should be made in 
acrobatics for girls and boys. With girls, form and mean- 
ing should come first. Tricks like the butterfly, forward 
and back flips are boys’ tricks, and are not for girls. 

Group work in acrobatics should only be undertaken 
with students who have individually mastered enough 
technique to make them reliable. Even then great care 
must be taken not to put too much physical or psycho- 
logical weight on their young shoulders. 

The thoughtful, exact, controlled movement which 
proper acrobatic training gives is a great asset through- 
out life. Under a teacher who knows the art of the 
dance as well as human anatomy and acrobatic technique, 
acrobatic dancing becomes a very valuable, satisfying, 
and artistic form of physical education. 
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GIRLS at PLAY 
CLOTHES at WORK 


Thousands of girls will soon be in summer camps. 
They will be out-of-doors in all kinds of weather. 
How their camp uniforms will work. Every 
| activity pulls the fabric and the seams. The sum- 
mer sun is pitiless to every dye and fabric. 

The sturdy construction, permanent finish and 
guaranteed fast colors make Indian Head Cloth 
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camp colors. 

Camp directors and camp counselors know how Indian 
Head Cloth wears and washes. The Indian Head label in 
a garment wins their confidence on sight. 
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The Extra-Curricular Program 


(Continued from Page 21) 


thetic—Natural and folk dancing, Dalcroze, etc. Sponsored by 
music and physical education departments and all others inter- 
ested. 


6. Debate and Forensics.—Under the general direction of 
public speaking, economics, political science, English composi- 
tion departments and all others interested. 

7. Photography.—Sponsored by physics, chemistry, and fine 
arts departments. Occasional meetings could be arranged with 
campcraft and nature-study groups. 

8. Handcraft—As great a variety could be offered here as 
in the sports group. The activities would include batik, knitting, 
weaving, sketching, painting, sewing, sculpture, woodwork, metal 
work, etc. Some of these groups could combine occasionally 
with the groups in photography and campcraft and nature study. 
In general, handcraft activities could be sponsored by the fine 
arts department, the physics and chemistry departments and 
others. 


9. Social Dancing and Cards.— This division could be spon- 
sored by the staff of the sociology, psychology, mathematics, and 
physical education departments. : 

10. Community Service— This group could carry on work 
in community children’s homes, playgrounds, etc. Sponsored by 
all—especially the sociology department coordinated by Y.W.C.A. 
and Y.M.C.A. 

Advantages which could be gained from such a plan 
could include: 

1. Union of departments—breaking down of depart- 
mental lines, cooperation between departments. 

2. Faculty-student associations and foundations for 
mutual understanding. 

3. Training in healthful, constructive recreation and 
use of leisure time for all—the timid and shy and weak 
as well as the strong and aggressive, the beginners as 
well as-the trained and skilled. 

4. Opportunity for development of leadership and 
cooperative followership or group leadership. 

5. Increased opportunity for the “integration” of the 
personality of the individual. 

Practically all of these extra-curricular activities, ex- 
cept the team sports, could be coeducational and yet 
they could be kept group affairs rather than dating 
affairs. The social acquaintanceship and contacts would 
tend to unify the entire group and bring about mutual 
understanding. 

The extra-curricular program could be planned to 
meet social and physical needs and interests and to give 
opportunity for satisfying self-expression and self-direc- 
tion to all. 

Under our present systems I have known girls to “try 
out” for several clubs or teams or choirs, be outstripped 
by competitors in all of them, and drift into unstimu- 
lating groups or into solitary sedentary unproductive 
use of leisure. Others have never tried out, being inhib- 
ited by a feeling that they were not equal to it, either 
because of lack of skill or because of social inhibitions. 
Some have tried to carry on so many extra-curricular 
activities that their lives have become an unsatisfying 
rush after half-finished projects while others have looked 
on longingly or jealously or unhappily without the abil- 
ity or initiative or strength to take a part in the oppor- 
tunities offered for their enjoyment and benefit. 
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National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American 








Physical Education Association 


The National Section on Women’s Athletics has announced th 
various committee members that will carry on its work for the 
coming year. 
. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Grace B. Daviess, Chairman, University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mary J. Shelly, Vice-Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 

Laurentine Collins, Secretary, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich 
Lena Walmsley, Treasurer, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
Grace Jones, Past Chairman, Summit High School, Summit, N 

Helen Hazelton, Chairman of Rules and Editorial Committee 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Anna Hiss, Member-at-Large from Legislative Board, University 

of Texas, Austin, Texas. : 
Dorothy Sumption, Member-at-Large from Legislative Boarg 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

LEGISLATIVE BOARD 
District Chairmen 
Eliza Foulke, Eastern, High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dorothy Sumption, Central, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0), 
Lucille Verhulst, Mid-West, Friends’ University, Wichita, Kansas 
Evelyn Hasenmeyer, Northwest, Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
Mary Ella Soule, Southern, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 
Members-at-Large 
Lena Walmsley, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 
Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Dr. Ethel Saxman, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
Advisory Members 
Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Dr. Wilmott Osborne, Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 
Marion Knighton, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
Anna Hiss, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Marguerite Hussey, New York University, New York City, 
Gladys Palmer, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. ; 
N.A.A.F. Members 
Agnes Wayman, Barnard College, Columbia University, N. Y. City, 
Mrs. Margaret Greenawalt, Springfield, Ohio. 





Journal Copies for Distribution 


A number of copies of the March and April issues of 
the JouRNAL are still available for free distribution. 
Both issues contain articles devoted to a vigorous de 
fense of the need for the health and physical education 
program in present-day life. The March issue was con- 
siderably enlarged and has articles touching on the 
different phases of physical education, including ob 
jectives, scope, and content of program. 

It is still very possible, even though the turmoil in 
education has partially or temporarily ceased, that edu- 
cational promotion in behalf of physical education should 
not be relaxed. It is with this thought in mind that 
the Editor suggests the availability of this promotional 
material. City directors who would like to have copies 
to distribute to interested citizens may have them free by 
writing the Association .offices. The same privilege 
extended to any teacher of physical education who can 
use these JOURNALS to good advantage. 

There is the further suggestion that summer school 
students might find this material helpful to them, from 


the standpoint of having in convenient form the current f 


thought of many leaders in regard to the status of out 
profession. It is very desirable that this collection af 
educational material be out in the field where it can be 
serving useful purposes in stimulating the building wp 
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of physical education programs that are based on 
present-day educational philosophy. Such Programs 
in turn will achieve results that are convincing to 
the respective communities. Therefore, as long as the 
supply holds out, the association will be glad to send 
these copies without charge to summer school teachers 
who would like to distribute them to their classes. Apart 
from the practical value to the student in having this 
material available, there is the further suggestion that 
valuable class discussions could be based on the articles 
contained in these issues. Taken together, these articles 
furnish a brief textbook on modern thought in regard to 
principles of physical education. The Association urges 
that summer school teachers make use of this opportun- 


ity. 





The Destiny of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 5) 


It is in the promotion of ideals that lies our destiny. 
We sometimes wonder at the religiosity with which Ger- 
mans attend a Wagner festival. But we should remem- 
ber that for them the event has great significance. As 
Edman says, “. ... (they) feel their work to be en- 
nobled and dignified by the fact that they have their 
roots in a splendid or even a continuous past and that 
whatever small thing be done today is a significant point 
in a long and significant line.” A little bit of life has 
its relation to the whole of life and time. So with 
physical education. Shall we not see the leadership of 
our games, the instruction in dancing, the comradeship, 
the friendly advice, as vital links in a truly significant 
past? We have joined hands with Plato in the business 
of state-building, we have whispered words of encour- 
agement to Vittorino da Feltro at ‘‘La Casa Giocosa,” we 
have upheld the work of Guts Muths in his fifty years 
of teaching, we have tramped side by side with Jahn 
on his excursions with the pupils from the Gymnasium 
Zum Grauen Kloster to the Hasenheide, we have listened 
to the literature of Ling ranging a wide field of human 
experience from the drama to human welfare, we have 
added our bit to the devoted service of a great past to 
which we belong. 


| neg are not days for despair. Our failures are often 

great. We have been stupid in the conduct of competi- 
tive athletics, we have been short-sighted again and again 
in postural programs, in dancing for health, in neglect 
of professional standards. But they are only failures 
and we should remember what Coleridge said to Wash- 
ington Alston: “Never judge a work of art by its de- 
fects.” The proper comment to make upon a recreant 
physical education is that of Brummel’s valet upon the 
crumpled cambric in his hands. “These are our failures.” 
Beyond is the fact that we belong to a great heritage. 
And there are glorious years ahead, if we choose to 
make them glorious. 

I close with the note with which I began. Our destiny 
is in our hands. What will we do with it? 
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of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


AN academic degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Education granted on comple- 
tion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Instruction 
at Camp in June and September. Major 
course in Physical Therapy with the cooper- 
ation of the School of Medicine of the 
University. For young women graduates of 
high school with particular qualifications. 
School Appointment Bureau for graduates. 


PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 























Notable Swimming Pools 


and Guide to Equip- 
ment and Supplies 


A year-round reference book for swimming 
pools and other public bathing places. A 
bound volume. 


Contains, among other material, the Rules, 
Laws, and Regulations of the various states 
and some cities. The Regulations were com- 
piled by the Sanitary Engineering Depart- 
ment of the State of Illinois. 


In this volume every important phase of the 
swimming pool and beach is dealt with by 
outstanding engineers and municipal and state 
departments—design, operation, construction, 
sanitation, maintenance, etc. 


Price $2.00 
Address 
NOTABLE SWIMMING POOLS and 


GUIDE tc EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 


114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Relation to the Modern Program 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Maladjustments may occur on playgrounds as well as 
in classrooms. 

Organization of the Program 

The relationship of the program goes still further. 
Activities should be based on present use. They should 
be selected with the idea of providing for maximum 
number participation. Academic teachers organize the 
whole class into contributing activities revolving around 
the unit selected. School is life and activities a part of 
it. Activities should be selected on basis of present needs 
and interests and opportunities for recent use. 

Pupil participation is essential and this participation 
should include opportunities for initiating, planning, ex- 
ecuting, and judging—that is, learning to do by doing. 
Definite routines should be provided to accomplish this. 
Included in this routine should be conference groups for 
problem solution as opposed to teacher dictation. 

Purposeful activity to develop project methods should 
be instituted as a correlative of initiating and planning. 
Let pupils know the what and why of their activities, 
take them into your confidence. This should be empha- 
sized through opportunities for integration with other 
subjects in the unit of work. 

Right attitudes toward life may be aided by recog- 
nition of individual differences. A variety of activities 
is desired. These activities should provide opportunity 
for all to participate with some degree of success. There 
should be varying standards for the strong, the weak, 
the quick, the slow, etc. Standardization is not impor- 
tant—growth is. 

In the physical education program, there should be 
applied the same educational trinity that the academic 
teacher is using, namely, the diagnosis, classification of 
disabilities, and proper remedial work in terms of those 
disabilities. 

The effect of this should be one of satisfaction. The 
measurement and recording of skills should be done 
periodically and thus pupils should be able to see their 
progress. 

What are the specific ideas for the relation of physical 
education to the modern program? Somewhat as fol- 
lows: (1) Use of playground and development of out- 
of-doors attitude. This seems to be fundamental. It is 
a program of growth and health through doing. (2) A 
coordinated health program—the school to conserve and 
direct for integration of the existing agencies in the 
school such as physical education, nutrition, cooking, 
sight conservation, speech correction, physician, nurse, 
visiting teacher, and classroom instruction. Core units 
to be set up and all the above-mentioned agencies to 
contribute to the completion of the unit. (3) Diagnostic 
and remedial work is to be a part of every program. 
(4) Free play vs. formalized physical education. This 
should include free supervised play, sport skills for reme- 
dial work, as well as provision for specific knowledges 
and skills. In addition, to a considerable extent the 
program should be child-centered. 
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Such a program might make larger classes Possible 
Certainly it would be both harder and easier on the 
teacher. It would require better organization anq more 
guidance, with less authority type of teaching. : 

Possibly, too, a new type of teacher may be needed 
The teacher should have a well-grounded course in meth. 
ods not only of physical education but of general ey. | 
cation, a thorough knowledge of mental hygiene, ap | 
appreciation of literature, art, music, a knowledge ¢ | 
the fundamental principles involved in curriculum gp, 
struction, and, in short, a meaningful attitude towayj 
education and toward life. 








Tuberculosis Association 


(Continued from Page 11) 

cilli. All of the workers are brought together from ting 
to time to discuss the progress of their work. Among the 
university laboratories which have cooperated in this 
research program, with their highly trained technical per. 
sonnel, are the University of California, University oj 
Cincinnati, University of Chicago, Cornell University 
Medical School, Johns Hopkins University, University of 
Nebraska, University of Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, and Yale University, 
Other cooperating agencies in the research program are 
the United States Public Health Service, the United; 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, the National Research | 
Council, the American Sanatorium Association, the Henry 
Phipps Institute, the Edward L. Trudeau Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Institute, the H. K. Mulford Company, 
and Parke, Davis and Company. 

The national association has a very definite program 
for the training of personnel. Formal institutes of two 
weeks’ duration, designed for intensive study of methods 
and programs of tuberculosis work, were started in 1916 | 
and at least two are held in various sections of the country 
each year. Before the depression made it necessary ti 
curtail the budget, “junior staff” or “apprentice” members 
were employed by the national association for periods 
practical training in the office and in the field. For the 
past five years, scholarships in the field of health educe- 
tion have been made available at the Massachusetts Ir 
stitute of Technology to candidates recommended by tht 
National Tuberculosis Association. A course on “Protet 
tive Care and Health Problems,’ designed to assist schol 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers to meet the net} 
of children whose health is below par, is offered at th 
summer session of Teachers College, Columbia Universit} 
hy the national association as part of its child health pre 
gram. 

The National Tuberculosis Association is an actitt 
member of the National Health Council. It is also repre 
sented in the International Union Against Tuberculos: 

Although the declining death rate from tuberculosis 
cause for rejoicing, nevertheless, it must not be forgottti 
that tuberculosis is still the first cause of death in th 
most productive years of life—15 to 45. Since the Natiot 
al Conference on College Hygiene was held, the collegy 
and universities of the country have become increasing 
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conscious of their tuberculosis problem and it is most en- 
couraging to.see the keen interest in the subject now evi- 
denced by college health departments in contrast to the in- 
difference shown in past years. Robert Koch’s text, ““Tub- 
erculosis causes tuberculosis—every case comes from an- 
other,” which he so ably demonstrated in 1882, is just 
as true now as it was then, and it is still the basis of the 
fight waged by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated organizations. The high schools and colleges 
need to participate actively in this fight, not only to dis- 
cover the cause of tuberculosis, but to prevent it. Dr. J. A. 
Myers,* in discussing tuberculosis control in the teen 
ages, says, “In the schools great stress is laid on exercise. 
_.. but what has been done about conservation of energy? 
_.. Perhaps there is no one change that could be brought 
about in the school system that would do more to insure 
the good health of the girls and boys than the establish- 
ment of a definite rest period of approximately an hour 
sometime during the day.” No organization can do more 
to bring this about than the American Physical Education 
Association. Also, the active interest and cooperation of 
high school and college students needs to be enlisted. It is 
not enough to tell them what to do; they must be given 
an opportunity to participate. Several months ago, a mem- 
ber of the Student Tuberculosis Committee at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri wrote the following letter to the Edi- 
tor of the New York Times which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, issue of that paper: 

“A group of students here at the University of Missouri recently 
decided to form a health unit to aid the State and National Tuber- 
culosis Associations in their fight against the disease. On the face 


of it this is relatively insignificant. But there seem to be two 
main reasons why it deserves wider attention. 

“Tt is the first organization of its kind rising out of the voluntary 
action of the students themselves at any university. To recognize 
the need of health education as an important factor in checking 
the insidious march of this disease is to admit that this step by uni- 
versity students is of more than passing significance. 

“The other point is that through recent examinations it has been 
fairly well established that tuberculosis is as prevalent among stu- 
dents as any other class, a fact usually overlooked, or even denied. 
Only this fall eight active cases were discovered in an eastern uni- 
versity of 5,000. Out of a group of 14,000 high school students 
given the tuberculin test, 215 showed traces of tuberculosis, and 
of these 71 had it in an active stage. 

“In the light of these figures, any move on the part of students 
to support the fight against the disease seems justified. At best 
they can only aid organized professional projects. But that is pre- 
cisely what is needed—an awakened interest in a matter that affects 
them vitally, and an intelligent effort to face the situation.” 


We need more of that kind of spirit. Until tuberculosis 
becomes a relatively minor disease both as a cause of 
death and of illness, the work of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its affiliated organizations must go on. 
The continued interest in, and active support of, that work 
by such organizations as the American Physical Education 
Association, whose strategic position in the high school 
and college field gives golden opportunities to safeguard 
these young people against the disaster of tuberculosis, 


will go a long way to complete the conquest of this pre- 
ventable disease. 





*J. A. Myers, M.D. The Child and the Tuberculosis Problem, 
Pages 185-186. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1932. 
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The Health Program 


(Continued from Page 13) 
school days and consequently considered boring and a 
waste of time. 

To enable a student to be graduated with sufficient 
health information and standards to protect not only 
himself but his family and the community in which he 
will undoubtedly be of influence, the curriculum must 
include courses in hygiene that discuss family, group, and 
community hygiene, that deal with sanitation, the prac- 
tical aspects of bacteriology and immunology, mental 
hygiene, and sex-social hygiene. These courses must 
be taught by individuals who have had not only the 
proper scientific background and training but who have 
had at least a speaking acquaintance with the social 
sciences, and who are really able to teach. 

Courses in individual hygiene are given in most insti- 
tutions. In value they vary greatly, due to a number 
of factors, perhaps chief of which is the instructor. The 
only person who has had the requisite medical back- 
ground is the physician. Many of the students’ questions 
could be answered by one trained in biology and phy- 
siology, but the majority of their questions and their 
chief interests are medical in nature. Our medical 
schools are’ deficient in their training in psychology, 
mental hygiene, and sex hygiene; the medical student 
is apt to have a poor background in the social sciences, 
and few have had any training or experience in the tech- 
nique of teaching. Our medical schools need to include 
in their curricula courses which will give more training 
in this type of work. The reproductive system and so- 
called sex hygiene should consume a considerable por- 
tion of the course—in my own classes one-third of the 
time is given to it, for it is practically the only place 
in the college curriculum where accurate information 
can be obtained about reproduction and sex, about which 
the student has usually accumulated a vast body of 
misconceptions. One should aim to develop a normal 
happy attitude in a girl toward sex matters, one that 
shall be fine and idealistic and yet practical, so as to 
give some realization of the problems involved in mar- 
riage and the standards desirable and likewise attainable 
in the development of a home. It can be readily under- 
stood that this can best be done by a person who has 
been married and who has experienced a happy sex life. 

Another important factor in the success of a hygiene 
course is the size of the classes, the number of periods 
a week given to it, and the opportunity offered for dis- 
cussion groups. At Stanford we have three periods a 
week for one quarter and our sections average thirty 
in number. Having, at other times in my life, lectured 
to groups of four or five hundred one hour a week for 
a semester, with quiz sections held by assistants, I 
realize that here we have almost an optimum condition, 
but to give a really good course I should like three 
hours per week for one year. 

The success of our courses can be measured by the 
satisfaction of our students, by the scientific attitude 
developed toward health and health problems, and by 


the thoroughness with which they put into practice the 
things that they have learned. Judged by this last 
criterion, I feel constant discouragement, but occasion. 
ally I am comforted by the receipt of letters from old 
students telling me that at last they are following my 
precepts. The greatest number of letters, however I 
must admit, come from girls recently married, who “i 
grateful for the saving information given them concern. 
ing marriage relationships, so that I have come to feg 
that if for nothing else the course is valuable for tha 


part of it. 


J SUM up: Our health program must be broad and 
all-inclusive. Our hygiene courses should be greater 
in number; in addition to individual hygiene ther 
should be courses in group hygiene, societal, and hom 
hygiene. Especially there should be a lecture course jy 
mental hygiene and mental hygiene service for ing. 


viduals. 


Our medical services should not only give expert 
service to the sick but should ever be alert to make Use 
of the educational opportunity offered through the con. 
Our ideais should be to accustom 
students to scientific medical procedure, with a view to 
their demanding it later on for their homes and their 
Our medical service should also disem- 
barrass their minds of medical superstitions and fok 
ways, influence them to adopt desirable health habits, 
and make them health conscious. 
develop progressively throughout college their endurance 
and resistance to disease and to fatigue. If possible, all 
of the health agencies on a campus should be coordinated 
through a control committee so that health of the stu. 
dent may be considered as a whole, his physical, mental, 
and social life correlated, and his environment made as 
suitable as possible for his best development. 


sultation service. 


communities. 


Fun fest 
Festivals 
Pageants 
Play days 
May days 
Doll show 
Baby show 
Hobo party 
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Moreover, it should 





Program Activities 


(Continued from Page 24) 


often are. Furthermore, it might be added that they are 
intended to have a wide appeal and generally involve 
varying ages, also broader interest in types of non-comp- 
petitive activities which are very frequently for purposes 
of demonstration, entertainment, or amusement. 


Hobby show 
Peanut hunt 
Doll parades 
Flower show 
Craft exhibits 
Band concerts 
Treasure hunt 
Dance reviews 
Soap bubble day 


Special day celebrations 


Eighty-Eight Successful Play Activities. 


Recreation Assoc. 


Recreation (The Playground) Files. New York: National Recrea F 
tion Assoc. 


Costume parade 
Easter egg hunt 
Game carnivals 
Exhibitions and 
demonstrations 

Playground circus 
Famous characters 
Christmas celebration 
Mock track meet, etc. 


New York: Nationa 
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XIV. Contests and Tournaments 7 
Contests and tournaments are activities organized al- 
most entirely on a competitive basis, and most frequently 
are correlated with other phases of the program, serving 
often as a culmination or climax for them. 
Quoits Mumble-de-peg - Bicycle tournaments 
Casting Tumbling meet Tennis tournaments 
Marble tournaments 


O’Leary Swimming meets 
Checkers  Kitetournaments Stunt championships 
Pet shows Archery tournament Roller skates, bicycles, 


Hop scotch 1Harmonica contests Collection contests: 
Horseshoes Pushmobile contests Flowers, leaves, bugs, 
Track meets Dolls and doll house agates, coins, stamps 
Stilt contests construction Junior Olympics 
Bird house Doll contests (Track and Field) 
construction Costume parade and tournament 
Sail and motor boat meets, stilts, scooters, kiddie cars 
Eighty-Eight Successful Play Activities. New York: National Re- 
creation Assoc. 
Recreation (The Playground) Files. New York:, National Recrea- 
tion Assoc. 
XV. Social Recreation 
Social recreation has to do entirely with the bringing 
together of groups, which may or may not be mixed 
groups, for the pure purpose of pleasure, amusement, or 
entertainment in group functions. 


Stunts Ice cream socials Tea party for youngsters 
Picnics Lemonade parties Wiener and marshmallow 
Banquets Community socials _ roast parties 


Splash party Watermelon parties Magic and entertainment 
Season and holiday parties 

Elsom and Trilling. Social Games and Group Dances. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Fun for Everybody. New York: National Recreation Assoc. 

Geister, Edna. The Fun Book. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 

Recreation Games and Programs. New York: National Recreation 
Assoc. 

Rohrbaugh, Lynn. Handy. New York: Church Recreation Serv- 
ice. 

What Can We Do? New York: National Recreation Assoc. 

XVI. Extra-Promotional 
Extra promotional activities are somewhat supplemen- 

tary in nature and are intended to bring in larger com- 

munity relationships and aspects of the play and recrea- 


‘tion program by utilizing available opportunities outside 


the immediate domain of the playground or facilities 
available through that department. 


Golf Civic activities Community music 
Sliding Backyard play Outings and hikes 
Gardens Industrial trips Community socials 


Camping Motion pictures Clubs—Boy Scouts, 
Street play Citizenship days Girl Scouts 
Fly casting _—‘ First-aid classes Canoeing and boating 


Tobogganing Hydrant showers Industrial recreation 
Junior police Horseback riding Playground newspaper 
Trap shooting Public discussions Flooding skating areas 
Roller skating Service bag—to Schools and churches 
be loaned out as social centers 
Speakers’ program: Recreation institutions— 
Post office, grocers, library, leader training 
dentist, physician, druggists, Story telling on doorsteps 


| bankers 
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months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
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Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 
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Offers a four-year curriculum leading to the | 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
The college is accredited and co-educational. 
High school graduates may register for the 
fall or spring term. 


For Catalogue, address 
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Dwight Posture Model 


With Directions for Using 


Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt, PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $25 a 
hundred. 
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The Official Wrestling Record and Score Book for Colleges, 
High Schools, Y.M.C.A., and A.A.U. Meets. H:. Otopalik. 
(Hopkins Sporting Goods Co., 1932) 

These books will be valuable to all interested in the teaching and 
coaching of wrestling. 


The Parent and the Happy Child. Lorine Pruette. (Henry 
Holt & Company, 1932) 290 pages. $2.00. 


Every parent (including fathers, as the books reminds us that 
“fathers are also parents”) will find this book most helpful. It is 
full of sound psychology. Parent study groups will especially enjoy 
the outline of a ten-lesson course, with references and questions. 
A parental inventory and a mother-rating score are unique and 
interesting features of the book. 


Broadcasting Health. J). Mace Andress and I. H. Goldberger. 
(Ginn & Company, 1933) 401 pages, 80 cents. 


This attractive and original little book is written in story 
form and aims to teach children how to select foods wisely. The 
material is scientific and interestingly presented with numerous 
illustrations. There is also much suggestive exercise material which 
will help teachers to-have the pupils learn through doing. The book 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of the upper grades of 
the elementary school. 


Human Sterilization. J. H. Landman. 
1932) 341 pages. $4.00. 


This book is based upon scientific facts. It contains statistical 
information concerning the need for control of human multiplica- 
tion of undesirables. The results of sterilization methods adopted 
by various states, the difficulty of discriminating between individual 
pathology and inheritable deficiency, post-operative effects, etc., 
are discussed scientifically and in detail. The book is an impor- 
tant contribution in increasing the layman’s knowledge concerning 
a movement designed to secure more and better babies and prevent 
the advent of more and worse offspring. 


(Macmillan Company, 


Volley Ball—A Man’s Game. Robert E. Laveaga. (A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 1933) 220 pages. $2.00. ‘ 


This book gives the history of volleyball, discusses the de- 
velopment of the rules, the place of volleyball in the program, 
teaching points, and how to handle the ball. Numerous attrac- 
tive line illustrations and diagrams aid in clarifying descriptions. 
The techniques of the game are fully discussed, a chapter each 
being devoted to the serve, attack, defensive and offensive playing, 
and training a team for intensive competition. There is also a 
chapter on class play, leagues and tournaments, one on officiating, 
and one on equipment. An appendix contains further helpful sug- 
gestions. 

The Y.M.C.A. physical director, business man, recreational 
leader, and teacher of volleyball will find this book useful. 


First Aid Textbook. American Red Cross. (P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Company, 1933) 237 pages. 110 illustrations. $1.00 cloth. 
60 cents paper. 

This edition supersedes all previous ones. In it, the order of 
presentation has been altered, the procedures have been modified, 
and numerous illustrations have been added. Thus the book will 
have an increased field of usefulness. In the light of the con- 
stantly increasing proportion of accident fatalities, every person 
should be familiar with first-aid procedures. No word of com- 
ment is needed upon the services rendered constantly by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and this little textbook is an important contribu- 
tion of this organization. It is well indexed and every child and 
adult should be familiar with its contents. 


. are 
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High School Curriculum Reorganization. Edited by Ni 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary School—L. 
Webb, Chairman. (Ann Arbor Press, 1933) 395 pages, a 
In this book, the committee states the ultimate and imme 

objectives of secondary education and works out Procedures of, 
plying these objectives to the subject matter of secondary g¢ 
The ultimate and corresponding immediate objectives are dus 
stated in condensed tabular form on pages 26-28. Following che 
ters deal specifically with reorganization in art, music, E 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, general science, biology, ¢ 
istry, mathematics, social studies, home economics, health 
physical education, extra-curricular activities, and other pomp 
future emphasis. Excellent bibliographies appear at the 
the various chapters. This book constitutes a real contribution 
all educators will want to carefully study its contents. 


Physiology of Exercise. Ferd. John Lipovetz. (Mimeog 
(Burgess Publishing Company, 1933) 251 pages. $2.60, 7 
“The aims and objectives of a physiology of exercise ¢ 

for physical education majors should, in part at least, atte 

to present such material and stimulate such thoughts: as may} 
contributory toward: 

(1) Knowing what happens when a muscle contracts; 

(2) Understanding the modifiable factors associated wig 
muscle contractions; 

(3) Developing body consciousness and body mindednes: 

(4) Laying the foundation for practical investigations ay 
research on problems akin to teachers of health and physical eqy. 
cation.” 

This course of study is intended for the beginning student jp 
physiology of exercise and for those interested in physical edyg. 
tion research and investigation. It contains numerous illustration 
and tables and well-organized material. 


The Aquatics Guide. No. 125-R, Women’s Athletic Activitig 
Series. (American Sports Publishing Co., 1932.) 25 cents. 


In addition to the official swimming rules, this booklet contains 
articles concerning swimming programs, work for the musculaty 
handicapped, also material on diving, water games, pageants, meek 
special programs, teaching points, statistics, canoeing bibliographig 
movies to rent, etc. For the first time Aquatics has been publish 
in a separate bulletin and therefore can be dealt with more compe 
hensively. 
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